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PREFACE 



One of my objects in writing this little book was to 
expose the mischievous effects of the application of 
the principle of paj'ment-by-results to the teaching 
and training of the young. 

The other object I had in view will be obvious to the 
reader. He will find that J have endeavoured, in the 
following pages, to throw a little light on some of 
the aspects of the present social, religious, and 
political condition of the Land of my Fathers, and, 
especially also, to deal a blow at the narrow sectarian 
spirit which pervades all departments of public life 
there, to the detriment of every good cause and the 
hindrance of the progress of my countrymen in well- 
doing and well-being. 

I wish it to be distinctly understood that this book 
deals primarily with recognised principles and not with 
any recognisable individuals, in whom, for the purposes 
of the narrative, these principles have been embodied. 



vi PKEFACE. 

Drizzle, if he ever lived, lives no more. Gubbins, 
too, has gone the way of all bubbles. Many of his 
followers, however, still survive, and resolutely walk 
in his footsteps. They constitute that steadily 
dwindling body of teachers who are either unable or 
unwilling to distinguish between the strong mind and 
the stuffed mind — between cheese and chalk. " If our 
pupils," they say, " thrive on stones " (as they doubtless 
do from a Departmental point of view), " bread loses its 
special value as an article of diet." This is a position 
which is identical with that taken up by the apocryphal 
donkey, who is said to despise oats, not only because 
he thrives on thistles, but also because he is an ass. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

** There are who ask not if Thine eye 
Be on them. 

Glad Hearts ! without reproach ot blot, 
Who do Thy work, and know it not." 

— Wordsworth. 

BiRcn Grove is the name of an ivy-covered 
farmhouse which stands on the rounded crest 
of a small elevation in one of the loveliest 
valleys of Wales. The sisterhood of silver 
birch, which gives the house its name, partly 
screens it from the chill and searching blasts of 
the North and East, which sometimes sweep 
remorselessly through the valley. The house 
faces the South and commands in that direction 
an uninterrupted view of a long stretch of well- 
wooded undulating country through which the 
river Aber steers its silent and peaceful course 
to the distant sea; and from the quaint bay- 
window in the Western side may be seen, on a 

1 



2 THE LAND OF MiT FATHERS. 

clear day, beyond the lawn, beyond the shrub- 
bery and beyond the rich subsiding meadow 
with its long fringe of even-crested firs, a chain 
of high and rugged mountains " uncrowning 
their majesty to the stars." 

Caradoc Pugh had lived on this farmstead 
from his earliest childhood ; and though he was, 
like his father who preceded him in the tenancy, 
an uncompromising Liberal in politics and a 
sturdy Nonconformist, scrupulously regular in 
his religious observances at the Welsh con- 
venticle in the ancient town of Ystrad which 
lay ambushed in the valley below, he and his 
landlord. Squire Broadmead, were on the best 
of terms. The latter, it would seem, was not a 
keen politician, and his very subdued ecclesi- 
astical notions rested upon no solid conviction, 
unless it were the conviction that, like heir- 
looms, they were to be regarded as fixtures 
annexed to the freehold ; hence it followed that 
Dissenters' did not usually present themselves to 
his mind in the character of persons holding 
erroneous theological opinions-; he rather looked 
upon them as if their religious customs and 
their social habits betokened a primitive type 
of mind and a mean order of intelligence. He 
^, extended his benevolent patronage over them 
with a look of kindly compassion ; he bestowed 
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upon them an encouraging nod or an approving 
smile when he encountered them in the by-ways 
or in the high-ways of the neighbourhood ; and 
in response to a respectful salutation in market 
or fair, he would sometimes go so far as to 
make inquiries after their families and, if the 
occasion demanded it, would give vent to ex- 
pressions of sympathy with them in their 
sorrows, or of congratulation on their feli- 
cities. 

With few exceptions, these nods and smiles, 
these condolences and congratulations, were 
meekly and gratefully received by those for 
whom they were intended as unerring indica- 
tions of the Squire's kindness of heart and 
lowliness of spirit ; for, strange to relate, the 
independence of thought, which leads the Welsh 
Nonconformist to prefer the Chapel, with its 
rigid discipline and its frequent collections, to 
the self-supporting and unexacting Church, with 
its periodical distributions of loaves and fishes, , 
generally becomes displaced (if any trust is to 
be put in appearances) by a spirit of abject 
servility when he is brought into personal con- 
tact with his landlord ; so that an irreverent 
cynic, conversant with the usual proceedings at 
a chapel, might well be tempted to say that the 
conduct of the simple-minded Welsh Dissenter, 

1* 
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who feels himself overawed in the presence of 
the lord of the manor, into an attitude of re- 
tiring self-abasement, bespeaks the delusion that 
he can recover some of his lost dignity by- 
assuming a double portion of consequence in 
the presence of the Lord of Hosts. 

Conspicuous among the exceptions referred 
to was Caradoc Pugh. His 'pride stood between 
him and the . acceptance of patronage at the 
hands of a person whose pedigree was shorter 
than his own ; and his innate nobility of cha- 
racter restrained him from bartering away his 
self-respect in exchange for the favour or the 
approbation of any man. It thus happened 
that the intercourse between him and his 
landlord was invariably marked by a frank 
cordiality which savoured almost of friendship ; 
and the children of each, whenever they chanced 
to meet, exchanged greetings which showed no 
trace whatever of ostentatious condescension on 
the one side, or of undue assurance on the other 
side. The Squire's wife and his daughters, 
Maude and Hilda, were frequent callers at Birch 
Grove, for though Mr. and Mrs. Pugh were 
plain-spoken, unsophisticated country folk, im- 
perfectly acquainted with the approved for- 
malities and conventionalities of the higher 
strata of society, they were largely endowed 
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with that inbred courtesy and- affability which 
inevitably win for their possessor the regard and 
respect of rich and poor alike. Moreover, 
that distinct strain of honest pride, which ran 
through the character of Caradoc Pugh, was by 
no means absent from the character of his 
bright little wif e ; and although she was not 
prone to obtrude upon the attention of her 
neighbours and acquaintances, the fact that the? 
estate, of which Birch Grove formed so insig- 
nificant a part, at one time belonged to her- 
husband's family, she evinced no disposition, on 
the other hand, to forget it. 

They bestowed much care and spent much- 
money on the education of their only son^ 
Einon ; but their daughter, Olwen, had had ta 
be satisfied with the training and instruction of 
an ordinary British School, supplemented with 
a couple of terms at a ladies' academy in the 
County • town. But meagre as this teaching 
was, it proved sufficient to enable so quick- 
witted and clear-headed a girl to hold converse 
on equal terms with women of a far more pre- 
tentious and costljT- equipment. 

Between Einon Pugh and Hubert, the Squire's 
son and heir, there had sprung up a feeling 
akin to friendship ; for they had many qualities 
in common, and they frequently came in con- 
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tact with each other at the Literary Institute, 
which the Squire, at Hubert's instigation, had 
established in the town, where thev would 
indulge together in a game of chess — the 
favourite pastime of both — or, failing that, in a 
full and free interchange of thought on the 
latest work of fiction, on the political problems 
of the hour, or (and this was the prevailing 
topic) on their religious doubts and difficulties. 
Both were of an inquiring disposition, and to 
inquire into the fundamental basis of religion 
invariably means, in the case of young men 
barely out of their teens, to raise perplexing 
doubts and embarrassing difficulties. 

Einon was of an eager and ardent tempera- 
ment, direct of speech and quick of action, 
witt a will more powerful than firm, and of 
convictions strong rather than deep. The 
leading traits of his character were plainly 
discernible in his face. His forehead was broad 
and massive ; his eye keen and steady as a 
hawk's ; his nose well-shapen, lips firmly set 
with the lower one, however, slightly protu- 
berant, and thereby revealing, in addition to 
the unquestionable force of will and strength of 
character testified to by the features generally, 
a tendency to sullenness, if not also to vindic- 
tiveness of disposition. His hair was black as a 
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raven's plumes, and was worn rather long. Ih 
this respect his appearance formed a striking 
contrast to that of his father, who wore his hair 
very short and with a scarcely perceptible 
parting, as if he held that the unwritten rules 
which regulated the dress and deportment of 
the members of his sect in the earliest stages 
of its existence, and proscribed not only such 
garish fripperies as gold studs and brass coat- 
buttons, but also curls, queues, and moustachios, 
as vain indecencies of " the world," remained 
still in force. But Caradoc Pugh, though he 
rigidly conformed to these rules, evidently 
attached no great importance to them, or he 
would have viewed the open disregard of them 
by his son with disfavour. He was never known 
to express to his children any definite opinion 
upon matters of dress ; but he was often caught 
smiling at his wife's futile attempts to direct 
and control his daughter's taste in the selection 
of wearing apparel. Not that Olwen had an 
undue predilection for finery, but that she 
regarded the sartorial regulations of her sect 
as out of place and out of date, and, moreover, 
had an invincible objection to having her creed 
labelled' on her back by her milliner. Mrs. 
Pugh was alert of foot and impulsive of speech ; 
she had blue, earnest, frank eyes, and her hair. 
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which in former days was very black, was now 
nearly white. Her husband had in him a rich 
vein of humour ; but so deeply impressed had 
she been in her early days by the solemn 
eloquence of John Elias, that chosen trumpeter 
of Zion, that the sense of humour had been 
stifled within her ; she seldom understood a jest, 
and never indulged in one ; she took a very 
serious, but hopeful — always hopeful — view of 
life and its duties. The Bible she had at her 
fingers' ends, and one of the cardinal elements 
of her creed was the literal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Intelligent though she undoubtedly 
was, had any one dared to suggest to her that 
neither Our Lord nor His Apostles, neither Moses 
nor the Prophets had used the Welsh language 
as the vehicle for . their thoughts, she would 
have rejected the suggestion with a look and a 
gesture of incorrigible incredulity. Such a wild 
notion, however, had never, fortunately, crossed 
her mind. The Bible was the only book she 
knew, for it was the only book she loved, and 
she read some portions of it daily. She might 
. sometimes be seen poring over a newspaper, but 
not for long. The events and occurrences of 
modern times interested her but little; almost 
was she persuaded that our Wellingtons and 
Napoleons were half-mythical personages, and 
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that the campaigns in which they were said to 
have figured were fictions of the human brain ; 
and yet she would give all the known details of 
the conflict at Eamoth Gilead as if she had been 
an eye-witness of it ; and such persons as 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, and Zedekiah, the 
son of Chenaanah, would figure in her narrative 
as if she had enjoyed their close friendship. 

Hubert Broadmead was tall and fair with 
large dreamy eyes and well-chiselled features. 
He generally wore the introspective look of a 
man who revels in ransacking the innermost 
recesses of his being, bore himself with stately 
dignity and ordinarily spoke with studied deli- 
beration and reserve, and in so soft and subdued 
a tone of voice that he appeared, to those who 
did not know him well, to be open to the im- 
putation of being slightly aflBicted with the 
characteristic affectation of his Varsity. But he 
was not affected ; he was the victim though of 
that subtle, negative species of vanity, which is 
common among persons of a retiring disposi- 
tion, and which causes them to be weak when 
they ought to be strong, and to be timid and 
faltering when they had need be prompt and 
brave. It was only when he was under the in- 
fluence of great excitement that his reserve and 
moderation would be abandoned ; his speech 
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would then become rapid and emphatic, and his 
cynicism would resolve itself into a tendency to 
take very extreme and pronounced views of 
men and things. 

It was early in the afternoon of a warm sunny 
day in September when he appeared at Birch 
Grove with his guli under his arm and his dogs 
at his heels. Einon had evidently seen him 
coming along the narrow gravel path leading 
from the high road to the house, for he stood 
at the open door to receive his friend. 

" I was about to ask you to come for an hour 
or two's shooting," said Hubert, " but I observe 
that you are on the point of going elsewhere. 
Wliat may be the attraction in the town to-day ? 
The roads and hill-sides are literally alive with 
people, although this is the first fine day we 
have had for a fortnight, and most of the corn 
is still standing." 

" The Eev. Urien Eheged, who is making a 
tour through Wales, has been announced to 
preach at the Tabernacle at three o'clock this 
afternoon, and as he is a preacher of extraor- 
dinary power and popularity, he will most 
assuredly attract a large congregation, harvest 
or no harvest. We are all going to hear him, 
and of course shall be delighted if you will 
accompany us." 
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Hubert looked somewhat puzzled and made 
no reply for a moment or two. 

"You are not trying to overcome any con- 
scientious scruples you entertain in regard to 
the matter I hope," said Einon. 

"Not at all," replied Hubert. "You must 
know me sufficiently well by this time to feel 
sure that I attach no more importance to our 
differences of doctrine or creed than I do to the 
differences in our theories of logic. I go to 
church, you go to chapel ; I call myself a 
disciple of Mill ; you favour the views of Hamil- 
ton. Voila tout'' 

" And yet both of us are, in practice, sound 
logicians, I should hope," observed Einon. 

" I should hope so too," added Hubert. 

"And I am strictly logical, I take it, in 
pressing you to come with us this afternoon, for 
on your own showing you would be sacrificing 
no vital principle in doing so," continued 
Einon. 

"But may I come just as I am?" inquired 
Hubert. 

" Certainly ; on these rare occasions we have 
no regard for appearances. See! the reapers 
are making their way across the meadow to the 
chapel, direct from the corn-field, and one of 
them actually carries his sickle under his arm. 
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And here comes my sister dressed for all the 
world like a little milk-maid." 

The appearance of Olwen upon the scene, 
bearing upon her face the impress of Nature's 
sweetest caresses, obviously helped Hubert to 
come to a decision, for immediately after an in- 
terchange of the usual civilities, and without 
waiting for any verbal encouragement from her, 
he said, with characteristic emphasis, " I see no 
reason why I should not accept your invitation." 

Thereupon, the gun and the dogs having 
been satisfactorily disposed of, the three young 
people left the house together and wended their 
way in the direction of the Tabernacle. 

" You will probably be surprised to hear Miss 
Pugh," observed Hubert, "that I have never 
had an opportunity of listening to a Welsh 
sermon in the whole course of my life. The 
services in the parish church, as you are aware, 
are invariably conducted in English." 

"That accounts for the smallness of the 
attendance at the services I presume." 

"Doubtless in a great measure." 

" But my brother tells me, Mr. Broadmead, 
that not only are you very fond of our language, 
but you also have a competent knowledge of it ; 
that is to say, you can write it accurately as 
well as speak it." 
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"Einon, you have been giving me more 
credit for my knowledge of the Welsh language 
than I am fairly entitled to," said Hubert, ad- 
dressing himself to the brother. "It is true 
that my philological leanings have led me to 
devote considerable time and attention to the 
study of the structure and forms of your beau- 
tiful language, but I cannot honestly lay claim, 
at present, to more than a superficial knowledge 
of it." 

" You will presently have an opportunity of 
testing the extent and depth of your knowledge 
of our speech, and also of realising its mar- 
vellous oratorical resources," responded Einon, 
" for the Eev. Urien Eheged has a perfect 
command over it and speaks it with the ex- 
quisite lucidity and discrimination of one 
who thoroughly appreciates it as a vehicle of 
thought." 

" I am very glad to hear you say so," said 
Hubert, " for I am heretic enough to hold that 
purity of diction is as essential in a preacher as 
wholesomeness of doctrine. Besides, it is con- 
soling to know that my keen susceptibilities to 
the beauties of style are not likely to be severely 
shocked this afternoon."* 

" Nay, I anticipate for you a pleasure deci- 
dedly more permanent and positive than that 
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which is implied by unshocked susceptibilities," 
quietly observed Olwen. " I sometimes lean to 
the opinion that few of you church-going people 
fully comprehend the nature and object of a 
sermon, in the proper sense of the term." 

"Good reason why," answered Hubert. 
" The responsible political and ecclesiastical 
authorities of this country have hitherto 
entirely ignored the emotional and imaginative 
side of the Welsh character, and instead of 
providing the Welsh people with a ritual and a 
service in keeping with their national character- 
istics and requirements, have foisted upon them 
those of a nation of a fundamentally different 
temperament and habit of thought. The 
sermon, in our service, plays but a very sub- 
ordinate part, hence it happens that there are 
not half-a-dozen clergymen at the present 
moment in the Principality, whose preaching, of 
itself, would attract an equal number of 
listeners." 

"And possibly there is not one clergyman 
who could preach an attractive sermon in 
Welsh," added Olwen. 

"Not one, I verily believe, in this diocese, 
except perhaps the Bishop," said Hubert. 

"Pardon me," replied Olwen, "A^ surely 
cannot preach even an intelligible Welsh sermon. 
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Our shepherd, Bobert, once heard him preach 
what was supposed to be a Welsh sermon last 
year at the Llanvihangel-bol-y-clawdd church, 
and I am assured by Eobert that the only 
Welsh word he was able to identify from the 
beginning to the end of the effort, was 
'Jericho.'" 

"That is rather delicate irony for a shepherd," 
rephed Hubert. "But, joking aside, it really 
does seem to me to be nothing short of a crime 
on the part of the ruling powers of the Anglican 
church, that they have for centuries (jonnived at 
the bartering of the four Welsh sees and the 
richest Welsh livings for poUtical services, and 
have, both directly and indirectly, assisted in 
thrusting upon the people of the Principality 
herds of clergymen totally unable to minister to 
their spiritual wants in their own language, and 
totally out of sympathy with their national 
aspirations. Is it a matter for surprise that the 
church has lost its hold upon the Welsh ? " 

"But has it ever had a hold upon them?" 
asked Olwen. 

" Whether it has had a hold upon them or 
not," responded Hubert, "it seems clear that 
now it is not the Church of the people in any 
sense of the term ; and I am disposed to think 
sometimes that it is fortunate it is so." 
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" Fortunate ! What do you mean ? " 

" Why, last Sunday evening, for instance, our 
congregation at St. Michael's luckily consisted 
of but a handful of respectables — perfumed 
people. Luckily, I say, for old Septi, the 
parson, was under the influence of drink, and 
his sermon, short though it was, appeared to me 
to be nothing morfe or less than a blasphemous 
mockery. He had been dining, I am told, with 
Captain Capper the new tenant of The Grange, 
who is reputed to be fabulously rich and is 
known to be, I regret to say, very dissolute and 
intemperate." 

" How very deplorable ! " exclaimed Olwen. 
" Clergymen, of all people in the world, should 
be rigidly temperate in all things, and especially 
in the use of intoxicating drinks." 

" It is not very easy to see why it is more 
incumbent upon clergymen to be temperate 
than other people. Why should their responsi- 
bilities in respect to Drink be greater than yours 
or mine ? " • 

^* I am not sure that they are," replied Olwen, 
who was an avowed abstainer. 

" The Eev. Septimus Moggs is sure they are 
not In fact his conduct is inexplicable, save on 
the assumption that he looks upon the privilege 
of getting regularly drunk with impunity as 
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one of the inalienable perquisites of his sacred 
calling," said Hubert. 

" Has either of you honestly endeavoured to 
purge him of such an awful heresy?" eagerly 
inquired Olwen. "Has the example of mode- 
ration in the use of intoxicating beverages, 
which you set him, proved really helpful to the 
man, think you ? Is it by setting him an 
example of moderation that you hope to furnish 
him with the strength and fortitude which are 
requisite to withstand the temptations of Captain 
Capper's table ? Was not each of these men, at 
one period of his life as * moderate ' as either of 
you ? Drink is a creeping thing^'' muttered she,, 
with an expressive shudder, as the possible^ 
future of her brother and the young squire^ 
floated dimly from eternity into her eyes. 

She had deftly availed herself of the tra- 
ditional privilege of her sex — that of saying the- 
last word ; for they had now arrived within a 
few paces of the gateway which gave access to- 
the courtyard in front of the meeting-house, and 
conversation seemed out of place, in the midst 
of that silent crowd of toil-worn men and care- 
worn women, who were pressing forward with 
the eager and buoyant step of Eastern pilgrims, 
whose eyes have just caught the outlines of the 
shrine of their Saint gleaming in the sunny air. 

2 



CHAPl'ER n. 

" A preacher of righteousness." 

When the clock was striking the hour of three, 
every available seat in the meeting-house was 
occupied, even the staircases which were within 
the building, and the many converging passages 
which divided the pews into separate groups, 
were literally crowded with people ; also the 
spacious quadrangle outside was closely packed 
with eager listeners. The long windows in the 
chapel-front were wide open, and, though the 
pulpit was fixed between them, the sonorous 
and sympathetic voice of the great preacher 
easily travelled to the utmost limits of his 
congregation both without and within. 

The intense silence and stillness which filled 
the air, though painfully oppressive to Hubert, 
served to prepare his emotions, if not also his 
mind, for the reception of the stirring influences 
of pulpit oratory. He felt almost afraid to 
breathe, and to relieve himself by indulging in a 
whispered conversation with his friends seemed 
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to him to be entirely improper. This uneasy 
sensation, of which he was a victim, was clearly 
common to most of the members of the congre- 
gation, for when the Eev. David Thomas Eoberts, 
a minister residing in the neighbourhood, stood 
up to give out the words of the introductory 
hymn, an audible sigh of relief escaped from 
their lips, and a great rustling of clothes was 
caused by the strenuous attempts which wero 
made to shift and change positions. 

" Thy Spirit, Lord, implant in me, 
For I would fondly cling to Thee, 
And bear the cross and mount the flood, 
And sing of Thy redeeming blood." 

Uprose the multitude within, and, in unison 
with the vast throng without, poured forth a 
flood of solemn and harmonious music, sweet as 
the unheard melodies of angels, and, may be, 
infinitely more tender. How well the time is 
kept and how exquisitely the ringing voices of 
the women blend with the rich and mellow 
voices of the men ! Hubert found it impossible 
to withstand the contagion of this strange and 
holy excitement. With flushed face and glis- 
tening eye, he joined heart and soul in the 
singing of an air he had never heard before ; 
and when the singing was over, and whilst the 
Hev. David Thomas Eoberts was reading a short 

2* 
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passage from the Scriptures, and, subsequentlj^, 
engaging in prayer, the young man had his 
face buried in his hands, for he was bitterly 
weeping. 

Amid the most profound silence the preacher 
of righteousness ascends the narrow steps lead- 
ing up into the pulpit. His hair is white as the 
untrodden snow ; his face is singularly beautiful, 
his features being well-defined and well-propor- 
tioned, and his complexion being brightened 
with the dawn of mountain tints. His tall, 
upright figure and full, sonorous voice are no 
mean aids to him as an orator, for, though the 
words of his text are read in a subdued tone, 
and without the least appearance of effort, they 
roll away into the remotest corners of the 
listening throng. 

Master^ what good thing shall I do that I may 
have eternal life ? 

After a few introductory observations dealing 
chiefly with the trifling diflerences in the various 
narratives of this incident which are given in 
the Gospels, he firmly grasped the fundamental 
truth which underlies the story, and with extra- 
ordinary power and fertility of illustration 
forced it, ay, burnt it into the very souls of the 
people. 

" What good thing shall I do that I may have 
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eternal life ? Good thing ! Mark that, brethren ! 
Eternal life to be given in exchange for a good 
thing ! ' My career in this world/ quoth the 
proud young man, ' has hitherto been one long 
unbroken series of successes. Everything I 
have touched has turned into gold.' Ay, Gold I 
Gold I It is always Gold, brethren. * My word 
is as good as a bond ; my name is a password to 
every mart ; my credit is unlimited, for I have 
great possessions.' What have we here? A 
man who lacks eternal life, and yet who dares 
boast of his great possessions to Him that hath 
stretched forth the heavens and laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ! ' Thou sayest that eternal 
life is in Thy gift. Life hereafter — a risky 
investment, truly. One good thing, however, 
will not ruin me. What shall it be ? Name it. 
Master, and it shall be done.' 

" Though his approach to Jesus was probably 
marked by the cautious and plausible courtesy 
of a practised trader, believe me, brethren, this 
mercenary and selfish young man, deeply versed 
though he may have been in the outward 
formalities and proprieties of life, was well-nigh 
bursting with pride, and with the consciousness 
of . self-importance. Our blessed Lord casts a 
look of infinite pity upon him, and gently bids 
him keep the Commandments. 
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" ' Keep the Commandments ! What dost 
Thou mean — what canst Thou mean ? Wouldst 
Thou insinuate that I am a Sabbath-breaker, a 
thief, an adulterer, or an idolater ? Dost Thou 
suggest that I would take away my neighbours' 
possessions or rob them of their character ? J, 
who make it my boast that I have always 
rigidly kept all the commandments from my 
earliest j^outh ! Thou, surely, dost not know 
me, Master/ 

" Our Lord now turns His all-seeing eye upon 
the wilted heart of this rich young man which 
\2ij spread open before Him, and said unto him : 
'Go and sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven, 
and come and follow Me.' 

" ' Sell all I have for a treasure in heaven ! 
Sacrifice the present good for a problematical 
benefit hereafter ! Give to the poor who have 
no special claim upon me the great possessions 
I have been at such pains to gather together ! 
Do not the poor owe their poverty chiefly to 
their careless, thriftless and imprudent habits, 
and have I not fully discharged my obligations 
to them by setting them a lifelong example of 
economy and foresight and moderation? My 
good Master, Thou hast aflSxed to eternal life an 
unreasonable, ay,. an impossible price.' 
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"With these words the rich young man 
bowed himself out of the immediate presence 
of our Saviour and went away sorrowful — 
DOWNWARDS— HELLWAEDS ! Look at him as 
he takes his place in the promiscuous procession 
of the damned, and saunters along the broad 
and easy path to destruction, the head slightly 
bowed, the left hand holding his richly- 
embroidered tunic to his eyes, for he would 
weep an' he could, but the right hand buried in 
his golden girdle fingering therein the clinking 
pieces of money which he brought not into this 
world and not one of which but he must leave 
behind him. 

"Of his silver and gold has he made them 
idols. ' Thou shalt have no other gods before 
Me,' saith the Tjord. Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. Know thyself and thou wilt then know 
who thy neighbour is, and wilt love him and, 
if need be, wilt sell all thou hast and give unto 
him, and wilt have life everlasting. The king- 
dom of heaven is built upon the ruins of the 
temple thou hast raised and dedicated to thine 
idol Self, and it is a kingdom that shall stand 
for ever. Thou shalt have no other gods before Me. 
Thy great possessions are but an idol whose feet 
are of clay. Away with them ! sell them forth- 
with and give to the poor. If they do not fetch 
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their full value in this world, the balance will be 
handed to you in the world to come, a treasure 
in heaven, a crown of righteousness, life eternal. 

" The poor are perishing of gnawing hunger ; 
give to them. They are the victims of thrift- 
lessness ; be it so, yet give to them. Most of 
them, sayest thou, owe their poverty, their 
misery, their wretchedness and their infinite 
degradation to Drink. True ; and yet I bid thee 
have compassion on them. Sell all thou hast 
and give to them. Give them the benefit of 
thine advice ; let them feel the warm grasp of 
thine helping iiand ; let them be encouraged by 
thy smile and fortified by thine example. Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me. Come ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world. 

" What one thing shall I do.^ EoU thyself 
in the dust. Thou art groaning under a bur- 
den of self-righteousness. Down with it; 
trample it under foot. A difficult task in very 
truth! It means a desperate conflict. It 
involves a deadly struggle ; and if thou 
enterest upon it single-handed the odds are 
against thee. Seek the Lord betimes, for 
' if He be with thee thou wilt tread down 
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thine enemy in the mire of the streets.' Humble 
thyself in the sight of the Lord and He will 
lift thee up. 

" Thou must be born again so that thou 
may est be as a little child and mayest follow- 
after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, pa- 
tience, meekness,- and mayest stretch forth thine 
hand and lay hold on eternal life, and mayest 
say with the holy Apostle at the close of thy 
days — ' I have fought a good fight, I have finished 
my course, I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness,' 
life everlasting." 

The effect of these scorching words upon the 
congregation, delivered as they were with aston- 
ishing force and rapidity and with that beau- 
tiful modulation of the voice and perfect appro- 
priateness of gesture which mark the born 
orator, was simply indescribable. Most of those 
within the chapel, like those without, were stand- 
ing ; tears were trickling down the faces of 
many, and many too wore a look of utter stupe- 
faction and bewilderment. 

The preacher invoked the blessing of God on 
the service and gave out the closing hymn in a 
voice of ineffable sweetness. The pent-up emo- 
tions of the people now found a means of easy 
escape. Not until the last four lines of the 
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hymn had been sung seven times did the con- 
gregation disperse. 

The roads and by-paths leading from the town 
were again enlivened with groups of men and 
women hopeful and buoyant as troops of trium- 
phant soldiers returning from the scene of a 
great victory. 

Hubert and his friends were so impressed by 
the service that they exchanged not a word 
until they had walked a considerable dis- 
tance from the precincts of the chapel. 

Einon it was who eventually broke the 
silence. "What did you think of the sermon, 
Hubert?" 

" I feel, in a word, that it is the only sermon I 
have ever heard. I shall never forget it. It has 
been a revelation to me in more senses than 
one. I always nourished the suspicion, not- 
withstanding your repeated assurances to the 
contrary, that Nonconformist ministers invari- 
ably preached politics from their pulpits. I am 
not sure that 1 did not half expect, at one time, 
the great preacher of this afternoon to say that 
the one thing to do to gain eternal life was to 
forswear the Tory creed." 

" I am exceedingly pleased to find that you 
have been effectively disillusioned at last," re- 
plied Einon. "Here comes the parson and 
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Captain Capper ; you are now in a position to 
dispel the foolish and baseless prejudice that 
exists in their minds against us Dissenters." 

"Neither of them keeps the commandments 
I should say," observed Hubert. 

"And neither of them probably has great 
possessions," added Einon. 

"And neither of them, you might add, has 
been to the Master to seek eternal life," said 
01 wen. 

" But surely you have not converted Mr. 
Broadmead into a Eoundhead, Miss Pugh ? " 
sneeringly inquired the parson as he advanced 
towards her with doffed hat and extended 
hand. 

"Would 3^ou say then, Mr. Moggs, that the 
going to chapel is a sign of repentance and con- 
version ? " adroitly asked Olwen. 

" I said nothing about repentance. You are 
really too dexterous. Miss Pugh. But, tell me, 
what had you at the Tabernacle this afternoon ? 
Was it the usual weekly discourse on Disestab- 
lishment and Disendowment ? " 

" Yes, but the Disestablishment of Sin and the 
Disendowment of the Drink Traffic," quickly 
responded Olwen, looking anxiously in the faces 
of the scoffing clergyman and his profligate 
companion. 
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" The only virtue you teetotalers believe in is 
the very doubtful virtue of total abstinence ; and 
according to you, there is but one unpardonable 
sin in the world, namely, the moderate drinking 
of beer and spirits and wine." 

" Nay, we do not say that moderation is a sin, 
neither do we say that total abstinence is essen- 
tially or intrinsically a virtue. It assumes the 
character of a virtue in our sight only when it 
involves a personal sacrifice — a sacrifice of self 
for others." 

" Pray tell me. Miss Pugh, who was it that 
said 'Drink no longer water, but use a little 
wine for thy stomach's sake and thy often 
infirmities ' ? " 

"If I am not mistaken, Mr. Moggs, those 
words were spoken by him who also said * And 
having food and raiment let us be therewith 
content.' " 

" But, pardon me, if that advice excludes 
wine it also excludes water. And is it not said 
that Our Lord turned water into wine ? " 

" Wine made entirely of water is innocuous, 
Mr. Moggs. It is wine made of grapes that we 
object to ; and we object to that, not on account 
of the water which it contains but on account 
of the Alcohol which is in it." 

" That is very ingenious I must say, but a 
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quibble nevertheless," laughingly observed the 
parson." 

" But have not both of us been quibbling ? " 

"If we have, Miss Pugh, we have been 
wasting time ; let us quibble no more. It is a 
lovely afternoon, is it not ? Splendid harvest 
weather ! Good day to you all ! " 

The usual bowing and ceremonious lifting of 
hats now followed and they turned " every one 
to his own way." 

" A very pretty girl that, Moggs," said the 
Captain. 

" And a very clever girl too, though a trifle 
pert perhaps," replied the parson. " It is a 
thousand pities she is an infidel, for it is 
rumoured in the town that Hubert Broadmead 
is paying his addresses to her." 

" The deuce he is ! " exclaimed the Captain. 

" But does it not look like it ? I have already 
warned the Squire of the danger, but he cares 
not an iota whether his son and heir marries a 
Dissenter or a Mahommedan, provided she be 
honest, truthful, industrious and intelligent. 
Orthodoxy, he profanely observed to me the 
other day is utter rot; and he positively de- 
clines to subscribe a farthing to the fund I an:fc 
trying to raise for the renovation of the church. 
Heterodoxy, Capper, is not only cheap, but 
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mean, ay, contemptibly mean. If the church is 
good enough for him, he argues, it must be good 
enough for you and me. Why, as you well 
know, it is a barely fit habitation for the beasts 
of the field, to say nothing of ourselves. Capper. 
Were I not sure that the stingy old worldling 
never listens to my sermons, I would preach 
next Sunday from the text — ' And he sent him 
into the field to feed swine.' But what would 
that be, after all, but the dangling of a fat pullet 
under the nose of a stuffed fox ? It seems to me 
that I must abandon absolutely every hope of 
advancement if I cannot rebuild my church, 
and must spend the remainder of my life in this 
unlovely spot — swine-feeding. Ugh ! How is it 
possible to get other people to subscribe to the 
church-restoration fund, if the man who owns 
nearly every blade of grass in the parish buttons 
up his pockets with a grin and a sneer ? Bless 
him ! " (But " bless " was not the word he 
actually used). 

" Ay, bless him," sharply muttered the Cap- 
tain as if startled suddenly out of a deep 
reverie. "Stuffed fox! Ha! Ha! Ha! A 
capital idea that, Moggs ! Stuffed foxes have no 
appetites — even for fat pullets, have they ? Ha ! 
Ha! Ha!'' 



CHAPTEE HI. 

" And I, I know not if to pray 
Still to be what I am, or yield and be 
Like all the other men I see." 

— M. Arnold. 

Many months passed. The ever -memorable 
afternoon service at the Tabernacle chapel 
made a lasting impression on the young squire's 
mind. He seemed ever since, to all who were 
brought into contact with him, a changed man. 
By nature he was of an ardent and impetuous 
disposition, his calm and serene manner being 
but a veil, carefully adjusted, to conceal from 
the clamorous crowd his real attributes. He 
knew perfectly well that he was an enthusiast, 
but why should all the world know it ? En- 
thusiasm is not unfrequently mistaken for 
shallow and showy charlatanism — a horrid, 
loathsome thing ! Hypocrisy was, in his sight, the 
master-sin of the age, and he would not wilfully 
incur even the suspicion that he was a hypocrite 
for all the wealth of the Rothschilds, or all the 
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power of the Czar. The thought was too dread- 
ful to be entertained for a moment. His heart 
bled at the sight of the cankering poverty and 
the blighting ignorance which confronted him 
in every direction ; but, reasoned he, Charity is 
generally nothing other than a cloak for hypo- 
crisy, and consequently his generous impulses 
must be strenuously restrained, and if he is to 
give to the poor, it must be through the secret 
medium of an organised society, the distribu- 
tion of whose bounties is unfettered by the 
human sentiments of sympathy, pity, and love. 
Moreover, it was a favourite saying of his that 
to define " philanthropy " as a " love for man- 
kind," is to admit its selfish basis, for mankind 
necessarily includes the philanthropist himself. 
Philanthropy, therefore, concluded he, should 
be indulged in with great circumspection. 

In this manner he had reasoned himself into 
an unnatural attitude of cynical and priggish 
indiflerence towards every movement of a pro- 
fessed charitable and philanthropic nature, and 
had gradually constructed for himself the fence 
of icy reserve behind. which he endeavoured to 
hide his real character from the ox-eyed stare 
of Society. But. the stirring eloquence of the 
old Welsh preacher had effected a wide and an 
irreparable breach in this self-protecting fence. 
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for it made the young squire publicly " rejoice 
with them that rejoice and weep with them 
that weep." The veil had been ruthlessly torn 
asunder, and behold, he stood before the world 
a veritable human being — immeasurably stronger 
than he was before, inasmuch as he appeared to 
be weaker, and infinitely more lovable because 
he was more loving, for those who rejoice are 
those who weep, and those who weep are those 
who love. The direct and immediate effect of 
the sermon upon him, however, was to throw 
him into a state of complete unrest, and to make 
him utterly dissatisfied with himself. He felt 
not the least inclination to ally himself openly 
with the Noncomformists ; although, on the 
other hand, he experienced no small difficulty 
in making a weekly effort to attend the morning 
service at the parish church, for having no 
respect for the private character of the Eev. 
Septimus Moggs, he was absolutely indifferent 
to the doctrines he preached. 

" Eeligion," said he one evening to Olwen, 
with whom by this time, he had become very 
intimate, " is almost wholly a question of doing, 
and not of believing." 

" But is not believing a doing ? " 
" Of course it is, and, in a sense, it is notJ^ 
"I quite understand what you mean. It is 

3 
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usual to draw a distinction between the two. 
But may we not say that right doing is the out- 
come of right believing ? Are not our actions 
a fair test of our belief or creed ? Would you 
gather grapes or figs, I will not say of thorns or 
of thistles, but of nothing ? " 

" Motiveless deeds, I admit, are neither good 
nor bad ; but if belief is to be the motive power 
of our actions, I would ask, belief in what? 
Surely not in the doctrines of any particular 
sect?" 

" Not in all the doctrines of any one sect or 
church. There are certain doctrines whit^h are 
common to all Christian churches and may 
justly be said to be fundamental, for they 
directly regulate the true Christian's conduct 
through life." 

"Would you say that what is known as 
the Calvinistic theory or doctrine is funda- 
mental? ' 

"Certainly not. You will probably be sur- 
prised to hear that few, if any of us, the 
younger members of the Calvinistic Methodist 
denomination, believe in Calvinism; not that 
we have given it up, but rather have never 
taken it up." 

"You say ^we.' Am I to understand that 
you are not a Calvinist, and, like your brother, 
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have ceased to believe in the doctrine of eternal 
punishment.'* 

"I certainly cannot be justly called a 
Calvinist, for my Calvinism is simply an out- 
ward, formal profession, and rests upon no solid 
conviction of the mind. And as regards the 
hell-theory of Christians, I am not prepared to 
say that I have abandoned it, although I am 
inclined to believe that it is based more upon 
man's wicked deeds than upon God's words.'* 

" I fully appreciate your peculiar difficulty, 
If there be no hell, where is old Moggs to while 
away his eternity ? That is the way to put it, 
is it not ? *' 

" Excuse me, I had the deeds of wicked men 
generally in my mind, and not those of any 
particular man. I positively shudder at the 
awful thought that the parson, or any other 
individual that is personally known to me, is 
doomed to be for ever lost," said Olwen. 

" That is very charitable of you, Olwen, and, 
if I may be permitted to say so, very charac- 
teristic of you, too. Perhaps you will go so 
far as to concede that it is possible, possible, 
please bear in mind, I do not say probable, 
that the parson, after all, may not be, at heart, 
a worse man than the sanctimonious and 
prayerful Eev. David Thomas Boberts, who, 

3* 
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though scrupulously regular in his payments of 
his tithe of mint, anise and cummin, is pain- 
fully spasmodic in his cash disbursements." 

" Eeally, Hubert, you are becoming more and 
more cynical daily. Believe me, cynicism is 
the parent of indifferentism and the grand- 
parent of scepticism. Poor old Eoberts ! I 
am profoundly sorry for him, not, of course, 
because he is a member of our church, but be- 
cause I feel convinced that he is a good man, 
and is, therefore, a member of the church in- 
visible and universal. I am quite prepared 
to go so far as to admit, in all sincerity, that a 
Nonconformist is not, of necessity, either better 
or worse than a Churchman or a Papist." 

" That is quite far enough for me. I clearly 
gather now from these outspoken admissions of 
yours that you would not urge me to become a 
professed Nonconformist." 

" If you conscientiously believe that you will 
find among us a wider sphere for good and 
useful work than among your own people, or, if 
3'ou see as I do, that the notion of the State 
Church is entirely at variance with the principles 
of religious liberty and equality, by all means 
join us ; if not, don't." 

"But, really, now don't you attach too 
much importance to this question of the 
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Disestablisliment and Disendowment of the 
Church?" 

" I hardly think that I do, for T frankly tell 
you that I consider it to be infinitely more 
urgent and pressing to disestablish and disendow 
the brewer and the publican than to perform 
that double service to a moribund ecclesiastical 
organization." 

"Ah! there we have it. The question of 
questions with you is, after all, Temperance. 
The one thing to do for eternal life is to sign 
the pledge. I will tell you, once for all, what I 
am prepared to do, 01 wen. If you can get old 
Moggs to sign the pledge, I will follow his 
example. Here comes your brother, he shall 
be witness to our agreement. He fell an easy 
prey to your persuasive eloquence, and I can 
see no reason why the parson should be able to 
resist it. In the meantime I am to be allowed 
to drink my pint of ale with my dinner and my 
glass of whiskey, the last thing before I go to 
bed, in peace. Come now, a bargain is a 
bargain." 

She hesitatingly took his proffered hand and 
gazed long and wistfully into his eyes. The 
task allotted to her was, if not hopeless, ex- 
tremely difficult; but the taskmaster who im- 
posed it upon her was the man she loved, and 
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she made up her mind therefore, then and there, 
to pray for God's help to accomplish it. 

Einon, likewise, was a determined hater of 
shams, and as instinctively recoiled from the 
reproach of hypocrisy, as he would from that of 
leprosy. But, unlike Hubert, he was at all 
times blunt, brusque and outspoken to a fault, 
and, though endowed with fine religious in- 
stincts, would often give utterance to a profane 
remark simply and solely for the purpose of 
divesting himself completely of every, appearance 
of Cant. He seemed wholly unmindful of the 
fact that Cant is not of necessity allied to 
orthodoxy in religion, or anything else ; a 
demonstrative, outspoken hypocrite, is by no 
means a unique phenomenon in nature. 
" Tact," he would often define as a short word 
for " hypocrisy '' ; and if he admitted Discretion 
to be the better part of Valour, he would at the 
same time insist that except when it is a part of 
Valour it is wholly worthless. Still, he was not 
conspicuously wanting in either tact or dis- 
cretion, and if he was sometimes injudicious, 
he was seldom, if ever, thoughtless or rash. 

Einon had come to inform them that supper 
was on the table. Tl^ey entered the house 
together. The simple evening meal was par- 
taken of in a large, square, lofty room, which 
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served the dual purpose of kitclien and dining- 
room. The spotless table-cloth was in perfect 
keeping with the room and its many useful and 
ornamental equipments — the shining brass and 
copper cooking utensils above the fire-place, 
the polished, high-backed, old-fashioned chairs, 
the dresser with its smiling terraces of plates 
and platters, and the floor, white and smooth as 
polished marble. 

The conversation turned mainly on the future 
of Einon, who had finished his University course 
with exceptional distinction, and was now in 
mental conflict as to the choice of a profession. 
The pulpit was open to him, the bar was not 
closed to him. His pious parents, his mother 
particularly, wished him to become a minister. 
Hubert was of the opinion that preaching was a 
little out of date, and that Einon's gifts were 
especially those which generally ensure dis- 
tinction at the bar. 01 wen, however, strongly 
urged her brother to become a teacher, and 
open a high or intermediate school in the town, 
where he might, she thought, be of infinite 
service to his countrymen. " It must prove a 
success, even from a pecuniary point of view," 
she said, " for education is in the air. This 
splendid measure, which Mr. Forster steered so 
manfully and skilfully through the House of 
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Commons, has given a tremendous impetus to 
tlie educational movement throughout the king- 
dom ; and I, personally, am very anxious that 
we, in this parish, should take advantage of it 
as soon as possible." 

" But, Mr. Moggs has, over and over again, 
declared both publicly and privately, that he 
will move heaven and earth to prevent the 
establishment of a School Board in his parish," 
said Hubert. 

" Mr. Moggs has the privilege to propose 
what he may think fit, but, fortunately, the 
right to dispose^ rests with the people," said 
Olwen. 

" Assuming that the people's disposition be 
that a Board School should, in process of time, 
become a recognised institution in the parish, 
would you be prepared to permit Bible instruc- 
tion to form a part of its curriculum ? " 

" Most emphatically, yes. I freely admit the 
danger that might result from the intrusion of 
doctrinal views into such instruction, but I 
cannot help recognising also the most important 
fact, that an acquaintance with the sublime 
characters of the Bible, and a familiarity with 
its splendid diction, have an elevating influence 
upon character which is absolutely priceless." 

" But what restraints would you impose on 
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the teachers, as regards the introduction of 
doctrinal views into their teaching ? " 

" The restraints of common sense will suffice. 
Teachers, as a class, are not prone to prose- 
lytism." 

"As a Dissenter," interposed Einon, "I am 
prepared to accept thankfully the compromise 
offered us by Mr. Forster, as a substantial in- 
stalment of our rights." 

" Instalment^ did you say ? " demanded Hubert. 

"Yes, instalment. At present. Dissenters 
are writhing under the injustice of having to 
choose between having no secular instruction 
at all for their children and having it supple- 
mented with the express inculcation of the 
dogmas embodied in the formularies and cate- 
chisms of an alien church." 

" If you are in favour of Bible teaching in 
schools, I am entirely with you," said Hubert. 
" But, Einon, you have had no experience of 
teaching, have you ? " 

"Neither has he had any experience of 
preaching or of legal hair-splitting," interposed 
Olwen. 

"And you would contend, I presume, that 
the chances of his ultimate success or failure 
in any one of the three professions named, are 
equally great or small," said Hu})ert. 
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"Precisely." 

" There is certainly much to be said in favour 
of your view, Ohven. The matter is of too 
great importance, however, to be decided in a 
hurry. It will be a real pleasure to nie if I 
can in any way help you to arrive at the right 
decision in respect to it," said the young Squire. 
Almost directly afterwards he arose from the 
table, and bade them all, save Olwen, good- 
night. She accompanied him to the front door, 
where the two indulged in whispered conversa- 
tion for some minutes. It was cut short by the 
approach of Einon, who exclaimed, as he came 
along the passage, with his magnificent black 
retriever at his heels : — 

" If you don't mind, Hubert, I will walk with 
you as far as the bridge. It is a night of sur- 
passing loveliness, and a short, sharp walk will 
do my dog no harm." 

The moon had mounted high and was at its 
full. The fair shepherdess in her -splendid gar- 
ment of burnished silver, having luUed the 
sorrow-laden earth into a happy dreamless 
sleep, and bathed her fevered brow with the 
choicest dews of heaven's distillery, and drawn 
across her eyes a yielding web of fleecy mist, 
gathered her countless flocks to her side, and in 
serene and peaceful silence they all watched her, 
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and kissed her, and worshipped her, through the 
fleeting hours of the summer night. ! Land 
of my Fathers, how pleasant to the eye thou 
art! The most enchanting dream that ever 
sallied forth through the open window of a 
poet's soul, has not the witchery of thy pas- 
tures fresh and fair or the rapture of thine 
everlasting hills; nor was that famous garden 
of the sunny East, which the Lord God had 
planted and wherein stood the Tree of Life and 
blossomed the Tree of Knowledge more beau- 
tiful than thou, even when Sin was yet unborn 
and the flaming sword hung at the angel's side, 
plunged hilt-deep in its sheath. 

The two young men, as if the radiant queen 
of the night had imposed on them also a vow 
of watchful silence, walked slowly down the 
blanched winding road without, for some time, 
exchanging a word. Not a sound was audible 
save that of their own footsteps, the sweet 
murmur of the river and the patter of the dog's 
feet as he careered to and fro in a frenzy of 
delight. 

When they arrived at the bridge, they stood 
for a moment or two and gazed over the 
parapet in silent admiration at the river which 
lay stretched before them in the white moon- 
light, and reminded them of the golden street of 
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that city whose light was like unto a jasper 
stone. 

Einon had not proceeded many hunqlred 
yards in the direction of Birch Grove, when 
he was startled by the sound of a gun which 
evoked a rippling echo in the valley. He stood 
in the middle of the road, amazed seemingly 
beyond expression. The dog barked violently 
as, with inquiring eyes, he came rushing towards 
his master, then suddenly darted back towards 
the bridge as if in the possession of a clue to 
the mystery, for myster}', Einon thought, it 
decidedly was. 

"It is 'within a few minutes of eleven," 
muttered he, holding up his watch to the moon. 
" Surely a poacher has not dared to fire at 
Hubert, and he, I feel confident, would not fire 
at a poacher except in self-defence — His gun 
may have gone oiT accidentally — and he may 
have inflicted some harm upon himself. I must 
follow him at once and see for myself whether 
he is safe or not." 

Thereupon he hurried back as rapidly as 
he possibly could, crossed the bridge, ascended 
the road taken by Hubert, and at last arrived 
panting at the crest of a hill commanding the 
rest of the distance between him and the 
Squire's mansion. He could distinctly see his 
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friend slowly walking onward, bearing his gun 
under his arm. There was no necessity to 
proceed any further; he retraced his steps 
homewards, for he felt satisfied that the young 
squire was safe. But then, who was it that 
fired the shot he had heard ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

" If the devil ever laughs it must be at hypocrites ; they 
are the greatest dupes he has ; they serve him better than 
any others and receive no wages." 

COLTON. 

By an early hour on the following day, 
the story of the attempt on the life of Captain 
Capper had found its way into every house- 
hold in the parish. 

He was seated in his dining room, about eleven 
o'clock the previous night, when a shot was fired 
at him through the window. The bullet missed 
its destined billet, for it passed within an inch 
or two of the Captain's head, and struck the 
carved framework of the high-backed arm-chair 
in which he was sitting at the time, and reduced 
it to fragments. 

His own version of the aflfair was, that he had 
not left the house at all that evening and was 
smoking his last pipe and, to use the language 
of metaphor, was languidly adjusting upon his 
muddled head his alcoholic night-cap, when, with- 
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out warning of any kind, he was startled out of 
his wits, and out of his chair for the matter of 
that, by the terrific crash that burst upon him 
with the sudden impulse of an unexpected 
earthquake. His servants, who by the way had 
retired to rest, were all upon the scene in a 
very few minutes, and, with the exception of the 
butler, who was told off to report the outrage 
to the police, assisted him in making a careful 
examination of the house and grounds. 

The final outcome of the injrestigations of the 
police and the public into this mysterious oc- 
currence took the form of the obvious and 
worthless theory that the shot was fired by an 
unknown hand from the Captain's own gun, 
which was found hidden within the foliage of 
a large laurel bush on the lawn in front of the 
dining room window. 

The shot had been heard not only by Einon 
and Hubert, but also by Jenkins the blacksmith, 
who even averred that, a few minutes before, he 
saw these two gentlemen whom he described as 
walking together in silence, the latter having a 
gun under his arm, and also Captain Capper 
himself striding rapidly along the by-footpath 
leading from the main road to the Grange. 
However, as the Captain declared that he had 
not been out of the house after dinner that even- 
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ing, and was supported by the united testi- 
mony of his servants, all of whom, be it under- 
stood, had been in bed at least an hour before 
the time of the outrage, and not one of whom, 
moreover, had actually seen the Captain since 
nine o'clock, it was generally, but by no means 
universally, assumed that the blacksmith had 
made a mistake. The person he had seen was 
evidently the would-be assassin. The descrip- 
tion of him given by Jenkins was, as a matter of 
course, simply a description of the general ap- 
pearance and bearing of the Captain — tall, lithe, 
slight stoop, long rapid stride, round felt hat, 
dark shooting jacket and dark trousers. The 
man did not carry a, gun. 

The testimony of Hubert and Einon was, so 
far as it went, distinctly corroborative of that of 
the blacksmith. They however did not see him 
(he was on one of his poaching expeditions) or 
anyone else, neither did they hear any footsteps. 

It was singularly fortunate for Hubert that 
the gun was discovered in the laurel bush, for 
the Captain would gladly have fastened upon 
the young Squire the suspicion that the shot 
was fired by him. His gun was of the same 
pattern and bore as the Captain's, and on the 
night in question one of its barrels was empty, 
he having fired at a hawk as he was crossing 
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the fields early in the afternoon. Everybody 
but Hubert seemed to know that Captain Capper 
was his rival suitor for the hand of Olwen 
Pugh ; but no one, nevertheless, would enter- 
tain for ' an instant, without most conclusive 
evidence on the point, the dreadful thought 
that this rivalry could form an adequate mo- 
tive for so diabolical an outrage as that which 
had been attempted on the Captain. Even 
the blacksmith, who was a reckless, daring 
ne'er-do-weel, and who not long before had 
been sucessfuUy prosecuted for poaching by 
Captain Capper, was not suspected of it ; in a 
word, we repeat the author of it was generally 
believed to be the tall, thin man with a swift 
striding gait. Who was he? 

Every person of mature judgment in the 
whole district, with the exception of Sergeant 
Bethma, and his subordinate. Constable John 
Jones, had his explanatory theory of the 
mystery. A policeman when brought face to 
face with an inscrutable mystery always en- 
deavours to conceal his discomfiture by setting 
up a rival mystery — that of his own thoughts 
and deeds. Who fired the shot, think you, 
John Jones ? The constable's reply to this 
question invariably assumed the triple form of 
a significant shrug of the shoulders, a solemn 

4 
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shake of his empty head, and the deliberate 
application of his fat forefinger to the base of 
his fat nose. "Who is not wise should be 
wary," thought he, as did also his chief Bethma, 
who was a member of the Calvinistic Methodist 
Church, was very regular in his attendance at 
all the services, including the weekly prayer 
meeting on Monday evening and the seiat on 
Thursday evening. "Who, say you, was the 
tall, thin man in black, whom the blacksmith 
saw, Sergeant Bethma ? " " Let patience have 
her perfect work," would always be his reply, 
and he delivered it with the air of a man who 
gratuitously furnished the inquirer with a 
Scriptural warrant for the assumption that the 
unravelling of The Grange Mystery had been 
discreetly entrusted by an All-seeing Providence 
to him. Sergeant Bethma. 

The coolness which had gradually sprung up 
between the Captain and the young Squire 
was intensified by this untoward event into a 
glacial estrangement that admitted of no inter- 
course by word or deed, direct or indirect 
The former made frequent excursions to Birch 
Grove, where his reception by 01 wen was always 
of the most formal and frigid nature. She was 
rarely at home to receive him, and even when it 
chanced that she could not with any show of 
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propriety deny herself to him, her demeanour in 
his presence was marked by an excessive amount 
of formal politeness that served to form not 
only a protective barrier against unwelcome 
civilities on his part, but also a screen for the 
deep-seated and ineradicable contempt she enter- 
tained for him. 

But the more she discountenanced his visits 
and repelled his attentions, the more intense 
became his devotion to her, and the more fixed 
his determination to win her heart or her hand 
— it mattered not a straw to him which, for his 
love for her, if love it could be called, was but 
a fleeting physical sensation which was as eas}^ 
of removal as a whooping cough or a soft corn. 
A fleeting sensation, however, counts for some- 
thing in this great auction mart of human souls, 
where men speculate in wives as they do in 
any other merchandise, and where women are 
" knocked down " to the highest bidder by their 
parents or guardians. He who mounts the 
rostrum to barter away the life and happiness, 
nay, the very soul of his child or ward, will not 
elude his doom hereafter — the doom of him who 
betrayed the Saviour of the world. 

The Captain showered upon Olwen the most 
fulsome compliments, pressed upon her invita- 
tions to quiet evening parties and decorous 

4* 
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entertainments, and even went so far, on one 
occasion, as to offer her a very costly and 
attractive present ; but she displayed the same 
skilful combination of firmness and politeness in 
declining his present, and warding off his com- 
pliments as she did in arresting his amorous 
advances. 

He was willing and ready to do anything for 
her — to lay down for her his own life, to say no- 
thing of anybody else's life, for without her, he 
was good enough to say, life to him was death. 

There cannot be a doubt that he was, for the 
time being, in earnest ; and she, too, was in 
earnest when, in an unguarded and uninspired 
moment, she asked him if he was prepared to 
give up drinking and sign the pledge, for her 
sake. He sprang excitedly to his feet, and, 
striking the table with his open palm, exclaimed, 
" I am, so help me God 1 " 

"But really. Captain Capper," said Olwen, 
after a brief pause, during which the embar- 
rassing consequences of the blunder she had 
made, flashed across her mind, "I was but 
jesting. It is quite impossible for me ever to 
regard you with any sentiment other than that 
of acquaintanceship. Permit me, nevertheless, 
to hope that you will at once give up ' drink- 
ing,' both for your own sake and for my sake. 
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You may well appeal for God's help to enable 
you to do so ; you will need it." 

The Captain made no reply, but kept his small, 
piercing, wicked eyes steadily fixed upon her. 
Feeling somewhat discommoded by her indiscre- 
tion, she got up from her chair and quietly left 
the room, saying as she went out, in her sweetest 
and politest accents, " I know you will excuse me 
for a few minutes. I am not sure that my pre- 
sence is not urgently needed in the kitchen now." 

As she advanced towards the door she could 
not refrain from casting a glance at the window, 
for she distinctly heard footsteps outside. They 
were Hubert's. He was walking slowly up the 
gravel path. The Captain was observant enough 
to detect the flood of light which so suddenly 
and unexpectedly spread itself over her face, 
and immediately she disappeared he also looked 
through the window and saw his rival. He felt 
humiliated beyond expression. " She is clearly 
in love with this cynical conceited squireling," 
muttered he. "D — n him and her! I begin 
already to hate her. I shall get to loathe her 
soon, as I do him. But there, I will not submit 
to be baffled and baulked by a prig. It must 
not be. She shall be, miLst be mine. D — n 
her! Take the pledge! Ha! ha! ha! What 
delicious simplicity to be sure ! It may yet be, 
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Master Broadmead, the fable of the stuffed fox 
and the fat pullet. Ha ! ha ! ha ! She will 
yet be mine, Master Broadmead, mine by- 
God!" 

Instead of going straight to the kitchen, 
Olwen went and opened the front door, and 
waited to receive the man who had won her 
heart. He gathered from her blushes and her 
excited looks that something unusual had 
befallen her, and his first words, as he held 
out his hand to her, were, — 

" What is the matter Olwen ? What has 
happened ? " 

She made no answer, but slipped her arm 
into his and led him into the kitchen. She 
there gave him, in as few words as possible, the 
substance of her conversation with the visitor 
in the parlour, and ventured on the surmise that 
Hubert did not know that Captain Capper was 
a frequent caller at the house. "I have not 
mentioned this matter to you before, for I knew 
it would cause you great annoyance and irrita- 
tion; but things have at last come to such a pass 
that I feel bound to speak of the matter in self- 
defence. What am I to do ? Although I feel 
convinced that he is a wicked and dangerous 
man, I do not feel justified in forbidding him 
the house, for I may be able in time to bring 
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liim to see the error of his ways and to induce 
him to turn over a new leaf." 

'' Never 1 Olwen," hotly exclaimed Hubert. 
" It appears to me to be an inherited belief 
among the daughters of Eve that they are more 
than a match for the serpent — ' the most subtle of 
all the beasts of the field ' — a beUef, my dear girl, 
entirely unsupported by trustworthy evidence — 
a hollow and destructive delusion in fact. Why, 
it is part and parcel of this scoundrel's nefarious 
design to lead you to harbour and nourish the 
notion that you hold the means of his salvation 
in the hollow of your hand. Olwen, darling, 
you must have nothing to say to him again. 
You must shun him as you would the plague. 
He sets no more value on your heart's blood 
than he does on the worthless shares of the 
many bogus companies of which he is director. 
I will go and order him out of the house this 
very minute." 

"Pray don't," said Olwen, nervously clutch- 
ing his arm with both hands. " Do sit down 
and compose yourself; there is really no need 
for this excitement, Hubert. I will myself go 
and tell the man politely but yet firmly that I 
must cease to hold further converse with him. 
Now come, that ought to satisfy you." 

He said not a word, but quietly resumed his 
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seat. He looked very pale, and was evidently 
too agitated to speak. 

As she opened the kitchen door, Olwen heard 
the handle of the door of the parlour turn and 
the familiar click of the bolt of the lock as it 
slipped into its socket. This meant that the 
Captain had had the basenesss to listen to the 
conversation in the kitchen, and may have 
heard therefore every word that had fallen 
from her lover's lips ! When she re-entered 
the room, however, she found him still seated 
in his chair and wearing a dreamy, oblivious 
expression on his greasy, pustulated face. He 
made the pretence of being suddenly startled 
out of a deep reverie by Olwen's entrance, a 
piece of acting that greatly horrified her and 
also strengthened her for the ordeal she was 
about to pass through. 

" I hope you have been able to interest your- 
self during my absence. Captain Capper." 

"Thank you, yes. I never feel less alone 
than when I am alone, except when I am in 
your company. Miss Pugh," replied the Captain 
with a curious look that seemed to be the com- 
promising result of a struggle for supremacy 
between a sneer and a smile. 

"If compliments had a marketable value, 
Captain Capper, you would be justly entitled to 
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figure as one of the world's millionaires," re- 
sponded Olwen. "But seriously now, I am 
about to ask of you an unusual favour. For 
reasons I do not care to disclose, unless it be 
your particular wish that I should do so, I 
would ask you to discontinue your visits to this 
house. To be frank with you, I have not misin- 
terpreted the many kind words that have fallen 
from your lips, and the many kind attentions 
you have bestowed upon me. I am under a 
great obligation to you for them and I beg to 
offer you my very sincere thanks for them ; but 
they must cease and cease for ever." 

"Nothing would pain me more than the 
thought that I am the cause of the least discom- 
fort or annoyance to you. Miss Pugh," responded 
the Captain. " You have imposed upon me a 
very burdensome task ; but it will not be neg- 
lected. My best efforts will be devoted to the 
scrupulous observance of your wishes." 

He proffered his hand to her, wished her 
" Good bye," and, with a very stiff formal bow, 
left the room. A sickly smile flickered about 
his lips, but a whole battalion of curses seemed 
to leap from his small restless eyes. 

Olwen hastened back to the kitchen "with 
her breath in her fist." Hubert's face was still 
marked with profound excitement. 
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" And is the villain gone ?" he abruptly in- 
quired. 

" Gone — for ever, Hubert," replied Olwen. 

"I am not so sure of that," added Hubert. 
" He will not give you up without a struggle ; 
but let us hope that the struggle will be with 
me. I could strangle him this very moment, 
and feel proud to wear the rope as a girdle 
round my waist for the rest of my life. He is 
not fit to live, and ought not to live. He is the 
curse of the whole neighbourhood — corrupts 
the young, demoralises the old, and, in short, 
ruins everybody that comes within the scope of 
his influence. And yet, because he spends 
money lavishly, subscribes handsomely to the 
football and cricket clubs, the bazaars and the 
tea-parties, generously supports the annual 
flower-show, and patronises every picnic, con- 
cert, and petty Eisteddfod^ he is, I verily believe, 
by far the most popular man in the parish. My 
soul sickens at the rank hypocrisy of all this. 
We Protestants, both Conformists and Noncon- 
formists, are never tired of scoflBng at the 
Eomish practice of selling indulgences, and j-et, 
it is a practice we ourselves revel in daily. 
Were inconsistency a virtue the world would be 
full of Saints, and I am not sure that the Dis- 
senters' calendar would not be the longest." 
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" I hope you do not mean to say that hypocrisy 
prevails more largely among us Dissenters than 
among you Episcopalians. Is not this popular 
libertine to whom you refer a communicant of 
the Church of England ? And is not the vicar 
of the parish on terms of closest intimacy with 
him ? I grant you that our people are scandal-, 
ously inconsistent in pedestalling this golden 
calf and bending the knee to it, but are they 
worse in this respect than your people ? " 

"Pray, do not call them my people. I am 
with them but not of them. Old Moggs, I 
admit, is the most hardened and hopeless sinner 
in the whole district, but it is decidedly in his 
favour that, outside his clerical robes and his 
pulpit, he makes no profession of exceptional 
sanctity ; whereas, you know full well, some of 
the Tabernacle deacons and not a small pro- 
portion of the members, have a heaven-is my- 
home sort of look on their elongated visages, 
and comport themselves, generall)% as if they 
had discovered that they had voyaged into this 
sinful world by mistake and were now engaged 
in mentally engineering the shortest and cheapest 
route to their proper destination — the mansions 
of the blest. You are aware that if there be 
anything in the world which I hate with perfect 
hatred, it is hypocrisy, for it seems to me that 
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hypocrisy adds a flavour of nastiness to all 
human sins and frailties." 

" I must again decline to admit that we Dis- 
senters are greater hypocrites than Church-going 
people. If we are in the habit of pulling longer 
faces than they, that probably arises from the 
fact that we inherit the bearing and demeanour 
of the sturdy founders of our denomination, who 
were driven by the sins and corruption of their 
age to set their faces strongly against all gaiety 
and frivolity. I assure you, once more, that I 
view with a growing feeling of alarm and horror 
the gold-worshipping tendencies of Dissenters. 
Had I my way not a farthing of this Captain's 
ill-gotten gains should be devoted to the support 
of any cause, religious or secular, in which I am 
directly and specially interested." 

" Bravo ! Bravo ! You will find a suitable 
opportunity, Olwen, for preaching this just and 
wholesome doctrine to the Tabernacle folk after 
the forthcoming Eisteddfod, at which, though 
held in the chapel, the Captain, I warrant it, 
will be one of the most conspicuous figures, and 
will be accorded a royal reception." 

" If I go to the Eisteddfod it will be against 
the unspoken wishes of my parents, who most 
emphatically objected to its being held in our 
chapel. They would object to its being held in 
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the parish church, or even in the Cathedral of 
the diocese, for they are comparatively free from 
sectarian narrowness." 

" But why should Dissenters object to a bardic 
congress being held in a chapel ? If they do not 
believe in consscration^ I do' not quite see how 
they can believe in desecration^ 

"I am nothing if not sentimental, Hubert. 
It is my sentiment that rebels against the in- 
trusion of beer-drinking bards into a house 
dedicated to religious uses." 

"Just so; it is the heer you object to, is it 
not?" 

" It is the beer that makes bards so worthless 
and disreputable and that loads our most vener- 
able institution with discredit and disgrace. 
Poets and pothouses always run together in my 
mind. Moreover, like my father, I object to 
bards as a class. Did you ever come across a 
bard who was a useful member of society ? " 

" I am not sure that I did ; but my acquaint- 
ance with bards is, as you may know, of a very 
restricted character. I am bound to say, though, 
that I see no reason why a man who professes 
to clothe the best thoughts in the best words 
should necessarily be unpractical." 

"Neither do I," interposed Einon, who had 
been for some time listening to the dialogue 
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between his sister and her lover. " And believe 
me, Olwen, there is no valid reason for the 
common supposition that the bards as a class 
lead an idle and disreputable life. Their peculiar 
little foibles are grossly exaggerated, for, being 
free from the conventional hypocrisy of ordinary 
people, they make no effort to hide these foibles. 
They court publicity, and openly profess to lead 
a life in the face of the Sun — the eye of Light ! 
I have had a great deal to do with bards from 
time to time, and I ought to know something of 
their character — a merrier, kindlier, mora 
generous and intelligent body of men does not 
exist in the Principality. From time immemorial 
they have played the part of apostles of peace, 
friends of liberty, and seekers after Truth." 

" But have I not often heard you say, Einon," 
inquired Olwen, " that Welsh poetry does not 
always mean the expression of the best thoughts 
in the best words, and that the Welsh bards often 
sacrifice sound sense to sound without sense ? " 

** You have heard me say that some Welsh 
bards i>ay too much attention to style and yield 
a too slavish adherence to the rigid rules of the 
alliterative measures; but, on the other hand, 
you have heard me repeat over and over again 
that the alliterative writings of other Welsh 
bards, such as Dafvdd ab Gwilym and Goronwy 
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Owen are, in my opinion, of the highest poetical 
merit. And even you^ Olwen, admit that the 
productions of our best hymnologists, William 
Williams, Evan Evans, and David Charles, for 
example, are, on the whole, much more beautiful 
than any writings of the kind in the English 
language." 

" But our great hymn-writers were not bards." 

" They were all poets, which amounts to very 
much the same thing, and some of them 
actually belonged to the bardic order, notably 
JEvan Evans (leuan Glan Geirionydd)'' 

"But do I understand you to say that 
Dafydd ab Gwilym adopted the alliterative 
measures ? " inquired Hubert. 

"Invariably; but, please remember, he was 
so consummate a master of the Welsh language 
that the alliterative fetters of his craft offered 
no appreciable obstacle to the easy flow of his 
thoughts and the free play of his f2|,ncy. This 
may be said also of Goronwy Owen and 
others." 

" And when did Dafydd ab Gwilym live ? " 

" In the fourteenth century ; he was the con- 
temporary of Chaucer." 

" And the Eisteddfod was the great national 
institution of Wales at that early period, I pre- 
sume," said Hubert. 
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"I am not prepared to say that the Eis- 
teddfod was particularly flourishing in Dafydd 
ab Gwilym's time ; but of this you may feel 
sure, the Eisteddfod has been in existence for 
at least a thousand years, and its persistent 
vitality is not the strongest evidence we have 
of its great and many merits. Wales owes 
more to it, in my humble opinion, than it does 
even to the Sunday School. I am an ardent 
upholder of both institutions, and I will again 
declare the bards to be entitled to the respect 
of all Welshmen. You must come to next 
week's gathering, Hubert, that you may see for 
yourself its admirable features ; and you, too, 
should come, 01 wen, for your presence would 
act as an eflective check on the Eev. Con- 
ductor and his abettors, whose unseemly be- 
haviour is in some measure responsible for the 
mean opinion held by many good, honest men 
of the institution. My father, of course, will 
take good care to be absent, for he unjustly 
bestows upon all bards the same degree of 
silent contempt that he bestows on the one or 
two black sheep of the flock whom he happens 
to know and whom he is fond of describing as 
social parasites. The Eev. David Thomas 
Eoberts, too, will keep away, I have no doubt, 
for he has not yet been taught to see that if 
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the people will not come to him, it is his 
bounden duty to go to the people." 

" I shall only be too glad to act upon your 
suggestion, Einon, but, to go back a stage or 
two — would you mind telling me when Goronwy 
Owen lived ? " inquired Hubert. 

"He lived in the last century. He was 
educated at Jesus College, Oxford, and was an 
excellent classical scholar. After leaving the 
university, he took holy orders, but, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of the authorities of the Estab- 
lished Church of that period, be it said, he was 
obliged to leave his native country or — starve. 
Eepeated attempts were made by his friends 
to obtain a curacy for him in the Land of 
his Fathers — they were made in vain, for there 
were alien mouths to feed and alien pockets 
to fill. At one time he lived in a London 
garret, a prey to hunger and dejection. He 
died in America, killed we might truly say 
by disappointment and " 

" Dissipation," exclaimed Olwen. 



CHAPTER 7. 

''When I see the enthusiasm these Eisteddfods can 
awaken in your whole people, and then think of the tastos, 
the literature, the amusements of our own lower and middle 
class, I am filled with admiration for you/' 

— M. Arkold. 

The Gorsedd of the Provincial Eisteddfod of 
Ystrad was held in a large grassy meadow 
fringing the banks of the Aber — in the face of 
the Sun, the eye of Light — and was witnessed 
by a great concourse of people. 

The twelve unliewn stones which marked 
the limits of the sacred circle were under the 
special guardianship of an equal number of 
bards ; and on the large stone in the centre — 
the Stone of the Covenant — stood the Venerable 
Arch Druid, facing eastward, his head un- 
covered, and his silver locks gleaming in the 
light like a sheaf of sunbeams. Had Shake- 
speare's prolific brain been encased in this man's 
splendid head, it were rash even of Homer, and 
infinitely rasher of Bacon, to set up pretensions 
to the authorship of his matchless works. The 
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Arch Druid's claims to pre-eminence in the 
Federation of the Bards rest on his great age, 
his commanding presence, and, especially also, 
on his magnificent head. He is a bard of 
course, and is moreover, but not of course, 
every inch a man. All who know him love him 
and trust him. He delivers the simple and 
beautiful Gorsedd prayer in a clear resonant 
voice, and with an air of such intense earnest- 
ness that a profound impression is produced for 
the moment on the hushed crowd around 
him : — 

Grant God Thy Protection, 

And in Protection, Strength, 

And in Strength, Understanding, 

And in Understanding, Knowledge, 

And in Knowledge, Knowledge of Justice, 

And in Knowledge of Justice, the Love of 

Justice, 

And in that Love, the Love of every Essence, 
And in the Love of every Essence, the Love of 

God, 

God and all Goodness. 

Grouped around the Stone of the Covenant 
were a Church Dignitary wearing an apron and 
breeches and a smile as genial as a summer 
day, a local Harpist, a Herald (whose function 

5* 
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was to tootle a familiar musical phrase, at unex- 
pected intervals, on a Cornet, which betrayed 
the most unmistakable symptoms of incipient 
laryngitis), and a large company of Bards, two 
of whom seemed to hold very high rank in the 
Order. 

One of the two is above the medium height, 
and is of massive build. He affects the orthodox 
bardic style of wearing his hair very long. He 
has a clean-shaven face, overhanging forehead, 
thin, closely-pressed lips, square lower jaw 
(evidently designed for the easy pulverisation of 
Welsh consonants), small eyes and invisible eye- 
brows. Had Beethoven written nothing, no 
one had need be ashamed if he mistook one 
man's personality for that of the other ; but the 
great citizen of Bonn has achieved imperishable 
renown, and the superficial resemblance between 
the general configuration of the two visages 
only serves therefore to excite a desire to dis- 
cover the essential differences between the bard 
and the* musician. The Beethoven-not-of-Bonn 
has won three chairs, and has thereby firmly 
established his claim to the title of Chief Bard ; 
and to his credit be it also said, that he has sub- 
stantial claims to the title of Orator. Volley 
after volley of archaic consontal words leap forth 
in quick and long succession from his capacious 
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mouth to the hilarious amazement of his sympa- 
thetic audience. His subject this morning is 
*' The Vitahty of the Welsh Language " ; he is 
not the first that has preached from this text, 
and one may safely hazard the guess that he will 
not be the last. One instance, culled at random 
from this stirring oration, will serve as an illus- 
tration of the extraordinary copiousness of the 
old language that is to live for ever. The orator 
delivers his opening sentences in so subdued a 
tone of voice that his words are in imminent 
danger of being drowned by the promiscuous 
coughing of a few individuals distributed here 
and there in the crowd before him. He appeals 
to them in his blandest manner either to sup- 
press, or to moderate their interruptions. They 
promptly obey, and for a brief period all goes 
smoothly and well ; but in a moment of 
common forgetfulness the interruptions once 
more break forth. " At it again ! " he said, or, 
rather, he would have said, had he been address- 
ing the audience in the Saxon tongue. But his 
was an infinitely more copious dialect, and 
what he actually did say, was, — " Chwychwi a 
chwennychasoch drachefn besychu megys ag yr 
ymbesychasoch 1 " Of all the bards in this day's 
collection, to a professional psjxhologist, he 
would be the most interesting. His greatest 
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faults barely attain to the level of sins, and his 
virtues are many. 

The "other of the two" is of diminutive 
stature, and of insignificant presence, and not 
having succeeded in growing — preserving would 
be the better word perhaps — very poetical locks 
(he is nearly bald), he has been driven to assert 
his right to universal recognition as one of the 
leaders of his caste by resorting to the artifice 
of wearing on his bosom all the medals that he 
has won during a period of competitive activity 
extending over sixty years — an imposing array 
in more senses than one. He is very old, being 
in fact an octogenarian ; he is eminently respect- 
able, speaks excellent Welsh, and sincerely 
believes in the divine right of his Order. . God 
bless him I 

The only great poet in this charmed circle 
this morning, is that person of moderate stature 
and gentlemanly bearing standing on the fringe 
of the central group, and holding his hat in his 
gloved hand. His well-proportioned head is 
nearly bald ; his brow is broad, and slightly 
retreating ; the expression of the eyes is at once 
playful and sincere, and sweetness and tender- 
ness hang about his lips. He wears a long 
beard and a white waistcoat — not the only 
evidence of his determination to be, though 
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largely endowed with the " vision and faculty 
divine," natural — above all things natural. He 
is the greatest of his country's living bards, and 
-perhaps is the only bard of the century whose 
works will live the full life of the beautiful 
language in which they are written. He wears 
neither medal nor crown, for he is too great to 
acquire the least distinction from fripperies and 
gewgaws. 

When the pictutesque and interesting cere- 
mony was over, the solemn Arch Druid, the 
Archdeacon who was not solemn, the Harpist, 
the Herald, the great Poet, the great Bards and 
the great concourse of people, arranged them- 
selves into a procession and marched towards 
the Tabernacle, to the stirring strains of " The 
March of the Men of Harlech," played for the 
twejntieth time on that eventful morning by the 
Tstrad Brass Band, the members of which 
seemed to be governed by the belief that the 
inspiriting melody had been written expressly 
for the occasion, and that it was their .duty 
therefore to familiarise the ears of the public 
with its majestic movement. There seems to be 
no substantial foundation for such a belief. 

Hubert and Einon hurried away in advance 
of the procession, in order to make sure of good 
seats. As they passed into the chapel, which 
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was already half-full, the keen-sighted lover cast 
a sweeping glance round the spacious building ; 
but Olwen was not visible, for she was not 
there. She had made up her mind, after a 
sharp inward struggle, not to attend any one of 
the Eisteddfod meetings. After her brother's 
early departure for the Gorsedd ceremony, she 
and her father had a long and earnest conver- 
sation on the subject. 

" I admit," said the latter, " that the Eistedd- 
fod has done some amount of good in the 
country, but, at the same time, I contend that 
it has also done a great deal of harm. Einon 
talks rank nonsense, when he places the Eistedd- 
fod on the same level as the Sunday School, 
which has been an unmixed blessing to the 
nation." 

" But what is the harm, which you say the 
Eisteddfod has caused?" inquired Olwen. 

" I will tell you. It has been the means of 
breeding and maintaining a lazy, thriftless,, and 
intemperate body of men in the country, and of 
diverting the minds of the nation from spiritual 
to worldly things." 

" But, father dear, Einon assures me that the 
bards are not nearly so disreputable as we 
assume them to be ; in fact, he says that they 
are, on the whole, as upright, respectable and 
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intelligent as are the members of any class or 
profession in the Principality." 

" I am very glad to hear it ; he ought to 
know, for he freely, indeed too freely, in my 
opinion, associates with them." 

" And he tells me, too, father, that the 
Eisteddfods of the present day are conducted in 
a far more seemly manner than were those with 
which you seem to have been familiar." 

" I have never attended an Eisteddfod meet- 
ing in my life." 

" Oh ! I understood that you were in the 
habit of frequenting them in your younger days. 
Your knowledge of the Eisteddfod rests, after 
all upon hearsay, and, consequently, may be as 
inaccurate as it is imperfect. Have you inti- 
mately known any of our bards, father ? " 

"The only bard I can be said to have known 
intimately, was our old servant Eobin, whose 
bardic name was, I believe, * Ysgrech y Coed \ 
He was an idle, worthless fellow, fond of beer, 
and, indeed, of everything except work. Then 
there was his friend and boon companion, Hugh 
Hughes — ' Y Bytheiad Byiheiriog \ as he styled 
himself — who had won several prizes at Eistedd- 
fods, and yet was one of the most vulgar 
blackguards in the town." 

" But surely, father, these two men are not 
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fair specimens of bards any more than Zabulon ' 
Jones is a fair specimen of a Calvinislic Metho- 
dist deacon. I firmly believe that a great 
deal of your prejudice against the bards and 
the Eisteddfod would vanish if you were 
brought into actual contact with the great 
and representative bards who have been en- 
gaged to take part in the proceedings to-day. 
Won't you change your mind, therefore, and 
accompany me to the morning meeting ? " 

" My dear child, I cannot possibly do that. 
If I concede that the Eisteddfods of to-day are 
conducted in a far more seemly manner than 
were those of the past, I am convinced that 
they are not conducted in a manner worthy of 
a place of worship. My soul revolts at the 
thought that our chapel is to be desecrated 
to-day by what I cannot but describe as this 
unclean thing. The sacrilege would have been 
impossible a few years back. I did my utmost 
as you know, to make it impossible now^ but 
the tempting bait of £50 offered by the Eistedd- 
fod Committee for the use of the chapel was too 
much for my colleagues. At first they cautiously 
and suspiciously nibbled at it, but finally they 
swallowed it with uplifted hands and heavenw:ard 
glances. Of all the officials of the church only 
one, the Eev. David Thomas Eoberts, supported 
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me in my repudiation of this devil's bribe — 
' these thirty pieces of silver/ Even old Zabulon 
Jones, the builder, or architect^ as he loves to 
style himself " 

" Pray do not speak of that man, for I have 
no patience with him. Of course he voted 
against you, and yet, next Sunday we are safe 
to see him strutting up the central aisle into his 
cushioned pew, his brood at his heels, with 
the placid dignity of a dead saint. He 
seems to possess all the vices of modern 
Christians and to assume all their virtues. Men 
of his type can with ease play every part in 
the drama of life save that of the Christian 
gentleman. Is it to be wondered at that 
scoffers point the finger of scorn at us ? But 
pardon me, father, have you not, as deacon, the 
right of appeal to the Monthly Meeting or the 
General Assembly ? " 

" I believe I have ; but what would be the use 
of exercising the right ? Who is there among 
the leaders of our sect, now that Urien Eheged 
is on his deathbed and that John Elias, John 
Jones, and Henry Eees are asleep and "will 
wake no more, no never more," that has the 
courage of his convictions, or rather, that has 
onvictions at all ? Poor Uttle Wales 1 " 

Well mightest thou say, Caradoc Pugh, " Poor 
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little Wales." Urien Eheged is the last of his 
race, the remainder of the remnant of the 
giants. ! my country ! Thy glory is depart- 
ing and poor thou art indeed. Verily, verily, 
the race of wrestling giants, who were wont to 
paralyse the arm of the persecutor, who could 
bid the tongue of the scoflfer cling lipapet-like to 
the roof of his mouth and who possessed the 
courage to follow the example set them by 
their Divine Master and whip out of the Temple 
of God those who would convert it into a den 
of thieves, is passing away, to be replaced by 
shepherds who cannot understand and dogs who 
cannot bark. 

Hubert was all eyes and ears. He was bent 
upon knowing the name and special function of 
all the office-bearers of the Eisteddfod in stately 
array before him. The Eev. Septimus Moggs, 
owing to a stupid mistake on his part, was not 
present. He was always careful to avoid the 
defilement which would result from his presence 
at a conventicle, the defilement of himself as he 
supposed and not of the conventicle. That was 
his mistake. The saintly visage of the Eev.* 
David Thomas Eoberts, too, was missing on this 
great day ; but all the other ministers of the 
town and neighbourhood were conspicuous 
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figures on the platform. And it was a minister 
of the Gospel, the Eev. Cornelius Fribbler, 
that discharged the onerous and important 
duties of Conductor. Would it were not so ! 
But we must take things as they are, and w e 
present this man Fribbler to the reader as a 
living proof of the adage that one who habitu- 
ally misconducts himself not unfrequently 
makes an admirable regulator of the conduct 
of others. He was not at the Gorsedd cere- 
mony ; he makes a point of absenting himself 
from every ceremony at which he would of 
necessity play a subordinate part. He made 
his appearance at the chapel just in the nick of 
time ; the last notes of the twenty-first per- 
formance of " The March of the Men of 
Harlech " were dying away as he stepped on to 
the platform. Is he tall or short ? Is he young 
or old ? Is he dark or fair ? The reader must 
answer these and similar questions, as best he 
may. We will assist him to some extent ; we 
will say, for example, that the Eev. Cornelius 
Fribbler is a master of japes, gibes and flouts, 
and, forsooth, of everything save himself. His 
'has been a wasted life, a life spent chiefly over 
the glass or before it. Brains, we are told, can 
be well preserved in spirits; but the vessel 
holding the spirits should not be a skull, or, at 
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all events should not be the skull of the pro- 
prietor of the brains. Caradoc Pugh and his 
daughter would say that the Eev. Cornelius 
Fribbler has brains, which he preserves in 
spirits, and in a skull — ^his own. What we 
would say is that his fame would perish with 
his breath, and his name would sink into 
oblivion as expeditiously as would that of a 
street beggar's dog, were it not "that it is in- 
dissolubly associated with a large collection of 
ribald jests and mauvaises plaisanteries. Both 
Dissent and Episcopalianism must have had 
breathed into them the Spirit of God, or they 
would not have survived the desecrations of their 
pulpits by the Moggses and the Fribblers of the 
present and the past. It were well, too, for the 
Eisteddfod could it be ' spared the contamina- 
tions of hoc genus omne. 

The conductor had not been seated on his 
throne many minutes ere he had noticed 
every noticeable person in the dense throng 
before him. " Thai surely must be the young 
squire," said he to himself, at the same time 
staring fixedly at Hubert. " He must take his seat 
on the platform." Thereupon he ostentatiously 
descends from his pedestal, approaches the 
noticeable object of his attentions, and presses 
him to submit to be led to a conspicuous 
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position on the platform; Hubert firmly 
declined, and back went the crest-fallen con- 
ductor to conduct the meeting and to mis- 
conduct himself. 

The Chairman is the member of parliament 
for the western division of the county, Mr. 
Eiddle. He has just taken his seat in obedience 
to the call of Corny, to adopt the abbreviated 
and popular form of the Conductor's name. 
Eiddle is a tall, spare man with sparse, grey 
hair and restless eyes, nervous and fidgety 
of manner, halting of speech, but (and this, by 
the way, is very important) flush of cash. He 
is evidently going to read his speech to us this 
morning, for he will not wiUingly again be 
made the laughing stock of a whole nation by 
repeating the egregious blunder he committed 
when recently addressing his constituents at 
Traeih'Cregin-y-mdr. The regrettable misadven- 
ture was brought about in this fashion. Eiddle's 
election agent. Cheese, had persuaded him of 
the necessity of learning at least a couple of 
taking phrases in the vernacular for conversa- 
tional purposes in the Welsh-speaking districts 
of his conjstituency, and the phrases chosen for 
him were : 'f Oes y hyd i'r iaith Gymraeg I " and 
."aSw< yr ydych ,chwL heddyw?" which, being 
translated, respectively mean;, " Long livje the 
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Welsh language ! " and " How d'ye do ? " These 
conjuring expressions, by dint of persistent effort 
on his part, he sufficiently mastered to enable 
him to spring them occasionally upon a stiff* 
and stubborn rustic with startling effect ; and 
in process of time Eiddle waxed bold enough 
to entertain the thought of venturing upon a 
public deliverance of the first of the two 
expressions, if it could be skilfully dove-tailed 
into an effective peroration. Nothing could be 
easier. Eiddle is rich enough to buy second- 
hand speeches in the best market in the world ; 
and in an incredibly short time we find him 
engaged in learning by rote a political speech, 
literally teeming with ear-tingling w^ords and 
other baits for the applause of the unthinking 
many. The reader need not be reminded that 
the patriotic tail-piece of the peroration was, 
*' Oes y byd iV iaith Gymraeg I " 

The performance was unusually successful 
up to a certain point. With flushed face and 
eager stare the orator cautiously approached 
the vestibule of the peroration, and with the 
view of storing up a sufficient volume of wind 
and sound for /the closing outburst in the ver- 
nacular he suddenly dropped his voice and with 
great dramatic effect softly, pausefuUy and 
deliberately said : 
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" But gentlemen, the dark and dismal days of 
your bitter thraldom are rapidly drawing to a 
close (loud applause — a taking word this ' thral- 
dom '). I have laboured long and have laboured 
hard for your rights and your welfare, and, gen- 
tlemen, I have made a solemn vow that I will 
neither sheath ray sword nor hang up my 
shield until your oppressor is beaten and 
cowed — (A voice — " three acres and a cow,") — 
" and the Welshman takes his legitimate place 
in the van of civilization." (Frantic demonstra- 
tions of approval — the " van " of civilization 
having completely carried away the audience.) 
"And finally, gentlemen," (Eiddle's voice by 
this time having attained to a high pitch,) 
" though it is my misfortune to be an alien by 
birth and by speech, so saturated am I with the 
Celtic sentiment, that there are no words even 
in my native tongue that ring so sweetly in my 
ear as those of your favourite national motto, 
H'm I haw ! H'm ! h'm ! Sut yr ydych chwi 
heddyw ? " (Peals of derisive laughter.) 

These peals are still ringing in Eiddle's ears. 
No, he will never do it again. The memory, 
when one has attained to the age of sixty, has 
a tendency to become treacherous. Many, 
many thanks Mr. Eiddle 1 He will read to us 
his speech this morning. Yes, reader, his 

6 
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speech. Why not? Has he not handsomely 
paid for it? Who dares say "No"? Yon 
aproned dignitary of the Church shakes his 
head ; and there is something in that But 
we do not say that the handsome payment 
was made to him. It is to the undignified 
pillar of the other church, who grins like a 
skull, that the money, in all probability, has 
been paid. 

The very short, dapper, middle-aged man on 
the left of the Chairman is Mr. Vee, the member 
for one of the divisions of Slagshire. His very 
moderate abilities are in a measure atoned for by 
liis very extreme views. Moreover, people gene- 
rally are apt to overlook the emptiness of a man's 
head if his pockets be full and accessible. Mr. 
Yee is rich, and readily subscribes to everything 
save the Thirty-nine Articles. He has a safe 
seat. 

Hubert recognised in the person sitting beside 
the jaunty Mr. Vee a young man he had known 
slightly at Oxford. He is now the Professor 
of Something, Somewhere. Though born of 
Dissenting parents and in the secluded hamlet 
of Nant-y-cwn-aW'Cathod^ he has become a 
Churchman and has completely lost his hold 
upon his mother-tongue ; and were it not that 
Nature has marked her disapproval of his shame- 
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ful remissness, by copiously flavouring his ac- 
quired English with a strong Welsh accent, he 
might easily pass in a crowd for an underbred 
Englishman. He is fond of hob-nobbing in 
private with persons of quality, but on public 
platforms, in remote country villages, he has 
been known to court applause, in the absence 
of reporters, by speaking disrespectfully of his 
Queen. This youth's future is assured. He 
aspires to a seat in Parliament and ogles more 
than one Welsh constituency. An Eisteddfod 
platform he looks upon very much as vendors of 
quack medicines and cheap soap look upon a 
conspicuous hoarding or an obtruding wall — a 
medium for advertisement. 

That slim, pale-faced cleric, sitting near the 
end of the platform towards the right, and 
casting surreptitious glances into his hat, which 
he holds between his knees, is the Eev. Ebenezer 
Kyffin, D.D. — a man of great oratorical power, 
but of restricted intelligence. One gravely 
doubts his sincerity, for he has never been 
known, intentionally, to do an unpopulai 
thing in his life. His hat, most probably, 
contains the manuscript of the impromptu 
speech he is to deliver this morning. He is an 
ardent politician, especially when the candidate 
he is called upon to support happens to be a 

6* 
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member of his own denomination. He holds the 
common view that Character is no determining 
factor in the fitness of a person for the post of 
Member of Parliament. Mr. Eicketts, the 
present member for that division of the county 
in which the Eev. Dr. Kyffin resides, owes his 
seat in a great measure to Dr. Kyffin's irresist- 
ible eloquence. Eicketts happens to be a man 
of undoubted integrity and of blameless morals ; 
but had he been the most abandoned libertine 
out of hell, if able to pronounce the shibboleth 
of a certain political party. Dr. Kjrffin would 
have raised his voice triumphantly in his 
support even against an angel of light of the 
opposite political faction. On Sundays Dr. 
Ebenezer Kyffin preaches Christ crucified ! 

The academic title which is appended to his 
name demands a word of explanation. Ebenezer 
Kyffin has the pastoral charge of a small and 
insignificant congregation in a large and im- 
portant town ; but being one of the shining 
lights of his denomination, it was felt, both by 
him and by his church, but especially by him, 
that he could not successfully keep up the re- 
putation of his sect and the dignity of his own 
position unless he had an academical append- 
age of some sort to his name. He takes the 
deacons into his confidence. It so happens 
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that the senior deacon knows a man, who 
knows another man, who is the friend of a 
third man who has lately emigrated into a 
wild territory in North America, recently ac- 
quired by the United States. This territory 
already boasts of a Store, a Eailway Station, 
and a degree-granting University. The senior 
deacon writes to the man he knows, who, in his 
turn, communicates with the friend-of-the-third- 
man, who addresses a letter to the third man, 
and thus the claims of Ebenezer Kyffin to acade- 
mical distinction are eventually laid before the 
authorities of the new University in the Wilds 
of North America. The senior deacon is 
officially informed that the degree of D.D. will 
be conferred upon the Eev. Ebenezer Kyffin on 
jDayment by him of the sum of £50, accom- 
panied by an affidavit, duly sworn before the 
deacons of his church, disclosing the fact that 
he is not a graduate of any other university, and, 
in a word, is no scholar in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term. A pressing appeal for a 
reduction of this money-payment leads to a long 
correspondence. The University authorities 
agree to accept £30. The senior deacon writes 
to say that this amount far transcends the mean- 
ness (he intended saying ' means ', poor innocent 
soul !) of the church, whereupon the sum de- 
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manded is reduced to £20. Encouraged by his 
success the senior deacon audaciously offers 
£5 ! This impudent offer is fully entitled to an 
honoured place among the proverbial straws 
which are reputed to have broken the backs 
of camels. The Principal of the University, in 
high dudgeon, resolves to terminate the negocia- 
tions without delay. He dictates the following 
letter to the Registrar of the University — who 
also performs the duties of an assistant at the 
Store, and a Booking Clerk at the Railway 
Station — with instructions that it be immediately 
forwarded to the senior deacon of the congre- 
gation meeting at Bethel, Wales : 

University of the Wilds of North America, 
United States. 

All Fools' Day. 
Dear Sir, — 

The Eev. Ebenezer Kyffin be d— d. 
I have the honour to be 

Yout obedient servant, 
(Signed) Obadiah Bosher, 

Principal. 

The news of the success of the senior deacon's 
final appeal spreads like wild-fire through the 
community. He is profusely complimented by 
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his colleagues on his adroitness in saving for the 
church the sum of £45, and the Eev. Ebenezer 
Kyffin is congratulated by his congregation, and 
by the members of his sect generally, on the 
well-merited honour conferred upon him by so 
distinguished an academical institution as that 
which is presided over by the eminent Obadiah 
Bosher. 

From that moment the Eev. Ebenezer Kyffin 
is D.D. in the sight of all men ; but every 
hater of shams always inserts, mentally, a dash 
between the two letters. It is but fair to add 
that the senior deacon had the honesty to 
forward by return of post, in accordance with 
his promise, the sum of £5 to Principal Obadiah 
Bosher. 

Eicketts is that short, thick-set man with 
clean-shaven face and wandering little eyes, 
seated immediately behind the chair. Though 
he takes no part or interest in any Welsh 
movement that is not directly and intimately 
associated with his own sect or party, he has 
the assurance to pose as a Nationalist, being 
obviously unmindful of the fact that true 
Nationalism rests upon a basis deeper than 
that of any sect, and wider than that of any 
political party. His is a little mind which 
despiseth not the small things of the world. 
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His ingenuity knows no limits. Quibbles are 
honey and cream to him. In the House of 
Commons he always votes for the "amend- 
ment," whatever it may be, except, of course, 
when he is bidden to do otherwise by the whip 
of his party. Him he scrupulously obeys in all 
things. Apart from politics, Eicketts's intel- 
lectual wares consist of odds and endsr — the 
wreckages he has picked up from time to time 
whilst wandering on the shores of those seas of 
thought, on which so many hopes have been 
shattered, so many theories jettisoned, and so 
many causes abandoned and lost. He seems to 
be governed by the delusion, prevailing largely 
one might suppose among the collectors of 
broken china, that the divine injunction to 
"gather up the fragments" admits of strict 
application to all the ordinary aflairs of life. 
He cuts a great figure among his constituents, 
the majority of whom swear by him; the 
remainder also swear, although not exactly, 
perhaps, ly him. The arithmetical representa- 
tion which best sets forth his precise position 
in the House of Commons would be a decimal 
point, he being no figure there at all. 

AND THESE BE THY GOES, ISEAEL! 
Strange divinities, truly ! Some of them are 
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wax-work figures, others are golden calves, and 
others are clay-footed erections made after the 
image of men, 

" They have mouths but they speak not ; eyes 
have they but they see not. Put them away, 
O Israel." In the name of heaven, put them 
away! 

The Chairman having read his costly speech, 
and resumed his seat, this time " amid prolonged 
applause," Fribbler summons to the platform a 
middle-aged nervous man bearing upon his care- 
worn face an expression of unchangeable be- 
wilderment. He furtively assumes a position 
beside the harp and its interpreter. He is the 
well-known professional jt?^7znz7/z(?w singer, and is 
held to be the most consummate exponent of his 
art in the world. This compliment will not be 
properly appreciated unless we add that the art 
is unknown beyond the geographical limits of 
the Principality. Whilst the harpist is deliber- 
ately wasting the time of the public by doing on 
the platform what ought to have been done in 
the privacy of the ante-room (he is tuning his 
fretful instrument), the bewilderment of the 
singer develops into a feeling of genuine dread. 
He knows not what to do with his hands. He 
first clasps them firmly together before him — 
an arrangement that soon becomes intolerable 
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The right hand is rapidly thrust into his waist- 
coat pocket, whence it quickly emerges and 
passes down his straggling grey beard and 
afterwards through the sparse locks above his 
puckered brow. At last, the harpist, having 
coaxed his coy instrument into an obedient 
frame of mind, strikes up a familiar Welsh 
air, whereupon both arms of the vocalist are 
swung behind his back, and he (if we are to 
believe the account of this extraordinary per- 
formance which Hubert subsequently gave to 
Olwen, before he was initiated into its unique 
mysteries by Einon) boiling with rage at the 
gross unfairness of his comrade in stealing a 
march upon him, pours out his grievances to 
the audience in a wild torrent of jingling 
expletives that provoke a burst of sympathetic 
applause. Both singer and instrumentalist 
abruptly come to a stand-still together, the 
latter having got to the end of his tune, and 
the former to the end of his wind. 

The wrath of the one is still unappeased and 
is presently increased tenfold, for the other is 
audacious enough to repeat his inexplicable 
and unwarrantable misconduct. Without the 
slightest warning he starts on a fresh Welsh 
melody, and rapidly runs his supple fingers 
over the quivering strings of his harp with the 
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determined look of one bent upon playing every 
bar of the tune, wholly regardless of the angry 
protestations of his companion, whose string of 
abusive epithets only served to impart fresh 
vigour and increased speed to the busy digits; 
Singularly enough the energies of both per- 
formers become exhausted, a second time, at 
the same instant, and as there does not seem to 
be the least chance of establishing a harmonious 
understanding between the two, one of whom 
could not keep time and the other could not 
keep his temper^ Fribbler interposes and having 
cracked a lewd joke at their expense, requests 
them to withdraw, which they promptly did, 
amid the audible commendations of the people. 
The singing of Solos and Glees and Part-songs 
followed, interspersed with the awarding of prizes 
and the delivery of adjudications and of the 
impromptu oration of the Eev. Ebenezer Kyffin, 
D.D. ; but the great feature of the meeting was 
the " Chairing of the Bard," in other words, the 
installing in a carved oak chair of the winner of 
the prize for the best alliterative Ode on " The 
Assurance of Grace." The subject of the Chair 
Ode is always theological, it being perhaps 
assumed by the local committee of every Eis- 
teddfod that Theology, being one of the inexact 
3ciences, lends itself more easily and naturally 
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to poetic treatment than any other department 
of human knowledge. The victor, who, accord- 
ing to a previous arrangement with the adjudi- 
cators, sits in a remote part of the building, is 
conducted to the platform, amid the plaudits of 
the people and the victorious strains of the 
Ystrad brass band, by the imitation Beethoven 
and the " other of the two," and is deposited 
daintily and decorously in The Chair. A half- 
drawn sword is now held above his head by the 
Arch Druid and as many bards as can lay their 
hands upon the blade or its scabbard, and when 
an affirmative answer has been thrice given by 
the spectators to the thrice-repeated question 
addressed to them in a stentorian voice by the 
Arch Druid, "Is there peace?" the sword is 
thrust sharply back and is removed. There- 
upon, all the bards, one after the other, address 
to the lounging victor complimentary epigrams, 
supposed by those who do not know better, to 
be the offshoots of a momentary inspiration ; 
the Tstrad brass band goes through its twenty- 
second performance of the " March of the Men 
of Harlech," and the people hurriedly disperse 
to their homes to come together again, later in 
the day, to be present at the competition of ten 
choirs, each consisting of not fewer than sixty 
voices, for a prize of £50, for the best rendering 
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of two of the choruses of the Great Masters. 
For four hours did . the audience sit listening 
patiently, unweariedly, yea rapturously, to the 
long succession of choirs, each of which, in a 
style of its own, gave an almost flawless in- 
terpretation of the sublime music. Nowhere 
under the shining firmament can be found a 
people of finer susceptibilities, of deeper 
musical instincts and of readier aptitude for 
literary effort, than the dusky miners, the 
hardy quarrymen, and the gentle tillers of 
the soil in the quiet valleys and on the 
peaceful hill-sides of the Land of my Fathers. 
0! my countrymen, would that your leaders 
did not sometimes cause you to err ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

" To educate a child is an office of which no one taking the 
Christian view can think lightly. To administer perceptions, 
and unfold the faculties in their seasons and proportion ; to 
give power to the affections without impairing their symme- 
try ; to develope in their right order and to their full intensity, 
the great ideas of duty and of God ; to exhibit human virtues 
and relations in so beautiful an aspect that the soul may pass 
from them with ease to the venerating love of the infinite 
mind — is a task of responsibility so solemn as to invest every 
teacher's life with the sanctity of a divine mission." 

— ^Martineait. 

EiNON ultimately effected a compromise which 
satisfied his sister as well as his parents. He 
made up his mind to enter the ministry, and at 
the same time pledged himself to devote all his 
spare time to the furtherance of the Cause of 
Popular Education. In token of his sincerity 
he gladly undertook, at the instance of his sister, 
to lead the agitation in the parish for the estab- 
lishment of a School Board. 

After a protracted and determined struggle — 
the opposition having been conducted with great 
vigour and unscrupulousness by Moggs — a ma- 
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jority of the ratepayers ultimately pronounced 
in favour of a Board. The sectarian bitterness 
which characterised the preliminary stages of 
the conflict became largely intensified during 
the election of the seven members who were to 
constitute the first Board. The Calvinistic 
Methodists might easily have carried at least 
three out of the seven ; but having succeeded in 
securing the honour of representing the Ystrad 
boroughs in Parliament for a member of their 
own denomination, they generously (H'm!) 
resolved to surrender their sectarian rights and 
run but two candidates, thereby satisfying the 
clamourous demands of the other denominations 
who were exceedingly anxious to be represented 
by their respective ministers on the Board. 

When the result of the election became 
known it was found that Einon Pugh headed 
the poll. Captain Capper came next ; the other 
Candidates came in the following order : — 

The Eev. David Thomas Eoberts — Calvinistic 
Methodist. 

The Eev. Eobert David Thomas — Congrega- 
tionalist. 

The Eev. Thomas David Eoberts — Baptist. 

Hubert Broadmead — Independent Candidate. 

The Eev. Septimus Moggs — Church of Eng- 
land. 
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The unsuccessful candidate was the Wesleyan 
minister, the Eev. David Robert Thomas, whose 
life in the parish for a considerable time after- 
wards was that of a man heavily handicapped 
with a grievance. 

Einon Pugh was elected chairman, and the 
Congregational minister vice-chairman. 

In process of time, commodious and handsome 
school-buildings were built in a central position 
in the town, and, after the exercise of most com- 
mendable care and circumspection by the Board, 
each department was furnished with the most 
approved appliances for teaching, and was 
staffed by a body of highly-recommended 
teachers. The parson took the greatest interest 
in the appointment of the teachers, for though 
he entertained an unconquerable dislike towards 
the School Board system, and would gladly see 
the new Board School levelled with the ground, 
he was keenly alive to the advantage of having 
the system worked out by men and women who 
had received their professional training in the 
scholastic institutions of the Established Church. 
The Chairman of the Board having dismissed 
from their thoughts all sectarian considerations, 
being bent upon appointing to each depart- 
ment the best teachers available, Moggs had 
the satisfaction of securing, by a majority of 
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one, the head-teachersliip of the girls' depart- 
ment for a member of his own denomination, 
Miss Enid Vaughan. The three Nonconformist 
ministers voted against the appointment solely 
on denominational grounds. The head-teacher- 
ships of the boys' and infants' departments 
were given to members of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, Mr. and Mrs. Gubbins. Moggs objected 
to their appointment on sectarian grounds ; 
Capper voted on the same side as Moggs ; all 
the remaining members of the Board voted 
for Mr. and Mrs. Gubbins, the Baptist minister, 
the Eev. Thomas David- Eoberts, being par- 
ticularly careful to make it publicly known that 
he would not have supported them had he not 
been convinced that they were the best candi- 
dates in the field. 

Enid Vaughan presented a marked contrast 
in nearly every respect to her colleagues, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gubbins. Though by no means a 
pretty woman, she was of a very interesting and 
attractive presence. Her hair was dark brown 
and of a singularly soft texture ; her eyes were 
large and lustrous, and, set as they were in a 
somewhat thin, pale face, gave her the air of a 
delicate, earnest and thoughtful woman. Every 
one of her referees bore unqualified testimony 
to her great disciplinary and organising powers, 

7 
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her high instincts, and especially also to her truly 
marvellous power of winning the enthusiastic 
and loving attachment of her pupils. Her 
manner was quiet and unassuming, but those 
great eyes of hers, and that determined little 
mouth, inevitably implied the possession of an 
exceptional force of character which seems to 
be the birthright of every great teacher. She 
had formed the highest conception of her pro- 
fession, and if she often felt proud of its in- 
estimable privileges, she not unfrequently felt 
overawed by its grave responsibilities. She was 
a profound student of the historj^ of the art 
she practised, and was conversant with the lead- 
ing stages in the development of the theories 
she endeavoured to work out. The writings of 
Comenius, Locke, Eousseau, and Eichter were 
as familiar to her as was the life-work of 
Pestalozzi, Froebel and Arnold. Need one then 
be surprised that she abhorred the so-called 
system of payment-by-results, and regarded 
the Code as nothing other than a skilfully de- 
vised scheme for warping the minds and bodies 
of little children and destroying their souls ? 

" I am an Oxford man " was one of Gubbins*s 
pet pronouncements, for it served the double 
purpose of fogging his aquaintances and of 
advertising himself. He was born at Oxford, and 
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served his apprenticeship at one of the public 
elementary schools of that ancient seat of learn- 
ing and wisdom. James Gubbins was not 
without ability of some sort, although it 
would be hard to conceive of a human being 
endowed with all the ability that would be 
needed to fit in with his stupendous assump- 
tions. He was a man of portly build and tall 
stature. His speech was grotesquely ornate, being 
framed in direct violation of all the approved 
canons of literary* taste ; but so far as the fun- 
damental rules of English syntax are con- 
cerned, it was accurate — dreadfully so. Then 
there was his delivery ; imposing it is true, but 
marred unfortunately by an artificial nasal 
twang which carried with it the inevitable con- 
sequence of such a self-imposed distinction — it 
deprived its possessor of every claim he might 
otherwise possess to the credit of being in 
earnest about anything. How is it possible to 
believe in the earnestness and sincerity of a 
man, who wilfully speaks through his nose ? 

Gubbins wore gold-rimmed spectacles, and 
that superb manner of his was one of the 
essential attributes of the man, who might be 
described as an ingenious compound of dignit)'' 
and impudence, held firmly together by inter- 
lacing threads of conceit. 
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He was supposed to know a little law, par- 
ticularly that branch of it which relates to the 
relative rights of angry teachers and rebellious 
pupils as to the use of the rod as an instrument 
of punishment and correction; and, to hear 
Gubbins, in the capacity of chairman of a 
teachers' conference, descanting on the legal 
aspects of a question which affected his pro- 
fession, was a celestial treat to any one born 
with a taste for high comedy. 

There were but two human beings in the 
Tisible world in the presence of whom Gubbins 
prostrated himself. He would bow and cringe 
meekly and deferentially to Her Majesty's In- 
spector, the Eev. Mr. Drizzle, and to his 
Assistant, Mr. Blight, with the easy suppleness 
of a castigated cur. Drizzle, being a bully 
(and therefore a coward), was very accessible to 
all persons that approached him on all- fours ; 
hence it happened that Gubbins's parchment 
was literally ablaze with flattering references 
to his skill as a disciplinarian and encomiastic 
reports of the achievements of his pupils. 
Gubbins found no fault either with the Code 
or with its official interpreters ; he experienced 
no more difficulty in producing the results 
which the Code demanded than he did in 
pocketing the payments which the Code 
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guaranteed. To him, a child was but a trough 
for the reception of sundry scraps of infor- 
mation about such things as the Gerundial 
Infinitive, the Pancreatic Digestion of Proteids, 
the names of the wives of King Henry the 
Eighth, the geographical position of Owhyhee, 
and the distinguishing characteristics of the 
Ghoorkas — to be paid for according to the 
cubical capacity of the trough, and not accord- 
ing to the nutritive properties of the " Scraps " ; 
and as Drizzle and Blight were not over- 
scrupulous in the matter of leakages, Gubbins 
secured high percentages, large grants, the 
unmeasured encomiums of school- managers, 
and the envy of all his professional neighbours 
and acquaintances, with one exception. Enid 
Vaughan's contempt for the man was as deep as 
was her pity for the little innocents he un- 
wittingly massacred. 

Mrs. Gubbins was — well, she was Gubbins -s 
wife, that's all. Is not the reader able to call 
up before his mind's eye a vivid image of the 
meek, soft-spoken, subdued creature? In early 
life, Jane Silversides was blithe and merry as a 
skylark. Blithe ? Yes. Merry ? Certainly, and 
not so very long ago either, for though she 
looks " forty," she has not yet seen thirty 
summers ; in fact, she never sees summers now. 
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May the Great God liave mercy upon her soul, 
poor thing ! Yes, Gubbins, her soul. 

Drizzle reports her school to be " admirably 
taught " and " in excellent order." She has 
acquired the knack of keeping her little chil- 
dren still as mice on the examination day, and, 
on other days, of cramming their undeveloped 
heads with the " requirements " of the Code — 
unwholesome, deadly trash. 

To pass from the boys' or infants' depart- 
ment into the girls' department is comparable 
to nothing save the passing from hell into 
heaven, or (shall we say?) from darkness into 
light. Though Enid's pupils, for a time, largely 
consisted of the refuse of the other schools of 
the parish — the wastrels of the streets — so pene- 
trating was her insight into the workings of 
children's minds, and so perfect was her mastery 
of children's pretty little ways and puzzling 
little wants, their endless variety of tempera- 
ments, their changeful moods and changeless 
amusements, that she experienced no great dif- 
ficulty in bringing them into order and making 
them amenable to the disciplinary rules of the 
school. She seemed to know, at a glance, the 
main avenue to the heart of every child that 
was brought before her, and this she followed 
with unfaltering step, and promptly'' gained pos- 
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session of that heart ; and, once a teacher 
wins the pupil's heart, all difficulties of man- 
agement vanish for ever. The wastrel, there- 
fore, when brought into the sacred presence 
of this great and good woman, was almost 
immediately transformed into a sweet, cling- 
ing, trustful, obedient child ; and even the 
wastrel's mother, generally ill-mannered and 
ill-clad, frequently coarse and loud of speech, 
and, nearly always, a thriftless slut, was 
charmed for the moment, into modest woman- 
liness by Enid's gentle, sympathetic voice and 
her nearness of manner. 

It is Monday morning and a quarter to nine 
by the school clock. The girls are all standing in . 
rows before and between the desks, which run 
along the whole length of the school-room. 
The wastrels have utterly lost their identity in 
this crowd of bright children in spotless white 
bibs: and polished shoes. Just as the order to 
lock the front door was about to be given, a 
pale-faced little girl, Polly Price by name, in 
scanty but clean garments, enters the room, • 
almost breathless, softly bids her teacher good 
morning, at the same time bobbing her a 
curtsey, and steps into the rank nearest the door 
noiselessly and almost imperceptibly, for 
scarcely any other glance than her teacher's fell 
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upon her, so perfect is the order, and so restful 
is the discipline of the school. 

The roll is called ; Enid then gives out the 
morning hymn in a rich soft voice, which fills 
the room and pierces the very heart-cores of 
her pupils : — 

" God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 
Our shelter from the stormy blast 
And our eternal home." 

One might well believe that even the seraphim 
and cherubim envy these little choristers their 
ringing voices and their royal privilege in 
having the Divine Word read to them, and the 
Divine blessing invoked upon them by their 
teacher — for Enid walked with God. It was 
the rule of the Board that the Bible should be 
read in the school without comment. Enid, 
whilst adhering rigidly to this rule, contrived 
unintentionally to make it both needless and 
meaningless. She selected the Biblical passages 
which she read each morning with the greatest 
discrimination, and her reading of them was so 
perfect that verbal comment upon them would 
have been wholly superfluous. 

Prayers being over, the girls arranged them- 
selves into their respective classes, and pro- 
ceeded at once with their secular " tasks." 
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There was no noise, no hurry, no confusion ; 
every girl knew her duty and did it. She 
obej- ed her teacher, it is true, but unconsciously. 
The presence of the teacher was felt rather than 
seen, for it seemed to pervade the whole atmos- 
phere of the school. 

With a slight move of the head and uplifting 
of the eyebrows, Enid invited Polly Price into 
her own sittinor-room, and havin"^ ascertained 
that the child had come breakfastless to school, 
as was her wont on Monday mornings — the 
father being in the habit of spending the greater 
part of his weekly wage on drink every Satur- 
day night — she placed before her a plateful of 
bread-and-butter and a glass of milk. 

"And how is your mother this morning, 
Polly?" 

" Please ma'm, Betsy Jones says she is very 
ill." 

" And who is Betsy Jones, pray ? " 

"The woman what lives next door. Betsy 
Jones don't like father. She scolds him and 
calls him bad names, and tells lies. She told 
father this morning thatmother has one foot in 
the grave ! " 

" That is not true then, Polly ? *' 

" No ma'm. Mother is in bed and her feet 
are in bed. I saw her myself. She hooked my 
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frock for me, and I kissed her and she kissed 
me, many, many times. And she was crying 
very much, and she told me to be sure to be a 
good girl and then she kissed me again, many, 
many times." 

" And why was she crying, think you ? " 

" Because she was very ill." 

" I am very sorry for her, Polly. I will call 
and see her after school, and will make her 
happj" by telling her what a good little girl you 
are." 

Enid turned her head aside to conceal from 
the child the tears that were rolling down her 
cheeks. "Jim Price must sign the pledge," 
muttered she to herself as she passed into the 
schoolroom full of the sweet and soothing 
hum of her busy and happy girls at work. 

Is it possible that these gentle, loving, well- 
behaved girls are the sisters of the noisy, loutish 
ill-favoured boys, whom Gubbins, cane in hand 
and gold-rimmed spectacles on nose, is drilling 
in the playground below ? Most assuredly they 
are. 

Gubbins dearly loves to strut and swagger in 
the playground, for that is his role he thinks, 
and it is a rdle in perfect keeping with his 
serene aspirations. In fact " drill " is the only 
subject of instruction for which he is directly 
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responsible. He has neither the time nor (this 
is strictly confidential) the least inclination to 
take up any other subject, for letters to the 
newspapers must be written and flatulent ex- 
tempore speeches for teachers' meetings must be 
prepared and committed to memor3\ 
HALT! 

Nay, Gubbins, neither stare nor frown will 
avail thee now. Eight about face, sir, for we 
would have a word or two in private with thy 
boys. Thy boys ! Good God ! Yes, that will 
do, Gubbins. Keep perfectly silent, and still, 
please. 

" Boys, STAND AT EASE ! Precisely. Who 
could for a moment doubt that boys, and 
especially these boys, would like to stand at 
ease ? What say you, boys, to a further relax- 
ation of muscle and sinew ? Just the response 
we expected. Let us see, the word of command 
should be — of course, now we have it — dispees]^:. 
Eun and romp, leap and laugh, and shout, and 
sing, and dance ; fling your caps and toss your 
heels in the air. We wish to make you happy, 
for we would make you good." 

And as for thee, Gubbins, thou drivelling 
charlatan, level thy bulbous form with the dust, 
and pray to thy Maker for light. Dost thou 
not hear ? Thou art blind, ay llind^ Gubbins, 
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gold specs notwithstanding. Ask the Almighty 
God to reveal to thee the mysteries of thy 
sacred craft. Put away thy cane, that wretched 
emblem of thy weakness, break it in pieces, 
and cast it into the flames. Dismantle thyself 
of thy cankering conceit — tear it away, bit by 
bit, and trample it under foot, if thou would'st 
save thy soul and the souls of those who have 
been entrusted to thy care. It was not Drizzle, 
neither was it Blight, who spake these words : — 
" Thou shalt have no other Gods before Me." 



CHAPTEE Vn. 

" Christian is that Christian does. The man who acts as 
Christ would do under the same circumstances is the true 
believer, though all his dogmas be heretical and his mind is 
in a state of blank agnosticism. The true religion is that 
which makes most men most like Christ. And what is the 
ideal which Christ translated into a realised life ? To take 
trouble to do good to others — a simple formula, but the rudi- 
mentary and essential truth of the whole Christian religion. 
To take trouble is to sacrifice time. All time is a portion of 
life. To lay down one's life for the brethren — which is 
sometimes the duty of the citizen who is called to die for his 
fellows — is the constant and daily duty demanded by all the 
thousand and one practical sacrifices which duty and affection 
call upon us to make for men. Hence the Supreme Anti- 
Christ is selfishness." — Anon. 

Captain Capper was as good as his word ; lie 
was never again seen at Birch Grove. So com- 
plete was Hubert's triumph over his rival that a 
feeling of pity for him sprang up and steadily 
grew in the young squire's breast. Olwen had 
not failed to detect this, and it was the cause of 
great uneasiness to her. 

" I am by no means sure, Olwen, that Capper 
is, after all, half as bad a fellow as I once took 
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him to be," observed Hubert one evening, in 
the course of a conversation about the Board 
and its work. 

" Possibly," was Olwen's curt reply. 

" He takes a great interest in the work of the 
Board, regularly attends its meetings, and gene- 
rally votes on the right side," continued Hubert. 

" That is to say, I presume, he generally votes 
on your side ? " 

" You may put it that way if you like ; the 
right way of putting it, however, is this — both 
he and I usually follow the lead of your 
brother." 

"It is just possible^ I repeat, that the man is 
not so bad as you took him to be and as I still 
take him to be. No woman though that has 
a grain of self-respect dares act upon mere 
possibilities ; the risk is too great. As for me, 
therefore, I cannot, nay will not put my trust in 
this man until I feel absolutely certain that he 
has turned over a new leaf ; and if you would 
please- me, Hubert, you also would keep him at 
arm's length, at least for the present." 

These words were spoken with such studied 
deliberation and unstudied earnestness that 
there was no course open to him but to 
observe a strict silence. 

As has already been said, Olwen had noted 
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with alarm the gradual change in the attitude 
of her lover towards Capper, whose real cha- 
racter she, with the unerring instinct of her sex, 
estimated at its proper value. Notwithstanding 
the outward change in his conduct, to her he 
appeared to be neither more nor less than a 
cunning, unscrupulous villain. She did not 
wish to irritate her lover by recalling the 
disagreeable episode at Birch Grove, and she 
did not tell him that Capper, either by accident 
or design, continually obtruded his offensive 
presence upon her. She rarely visited the town 
without encountering the Captain either striding 
along the street in his usual swinging nonchalant 
style, or lounging about a tradesman's door. 
Moreover he would sometimes follow her into 
Enid's school, but each time this outrage was 
perpetrated, for outrage it undoubtedly was 
under the circumstances, he would hold out his 
clammy hand to both Olwen and Enid with the 
halting apologetic air of a surprised intruder. 
It is probable that the wretch would not have 
lavished his leers upon Olwen had she not, in 
order to conceal her deep-seated dread and 
hatred of him, frequently acknowledged his 
unwelcome salutations with one of her most 
captivating smiles. Both women, nay all good 
women, shrank from him with a shudder. To 
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men, on the other hand, he was not necessarily 
repulsive, for they are in the habit of applyiii^^ 
the inexorable rules of logic to the study of 
each other's character, obviously forgetting that 
the logic of a practised villain is not often at 
fault. He is scrupulously careful to adjust his 
words and actions to the level of his pretensions. 
If men paid less heed to the dictates of logic and 
more heed to the premonitions of instinct in form- 
ing their opinions of men and also of women, the 
impostors of the world would be deprived of 
half their dupes. Hubert was at this time in a 
fair way of becoming one of Capper's many 
dupes. Things had gone so far indeed that he 
had vaguely promised the Captain he would 
dine with him ere the year ran out ; but he now 
felt that this engagement could not be disclosed 
to Olwen. What was to be done ? It could be 
cancelled, it is true, but the cancellation of 
engagements generally requires the aid of con- 
ventional falsehoods. No, he would not veil 
his weakness in the involutions of a lie ; he 
would rather keep the engagement and bear 
the consequences than do that. But was he 
not practising a lie in withholding all know- 
ledge of it from his sweetheart ? He knew he 
was. What was he to do? This question 
readily admits of an answer ; but the question 
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which concerns us, however, is — Wliat did he 
do ? We shall soon see. 

On the following Monday Olwen had some 
shopping to do in town. It was nearly four 
o'clock in the afternoon when she called at the 
Board School for a hurried word or two with 
her friend Enid. 

" I cannot tell you how pleased I am to see 
you," said Enid as she advanced from her desk,, 
with the flush of love mantling her cheeks, to 
meet her friend. " I am about to * dismiss ' the 
school and I particularly want you to come 
home and take tea with me. You will come, 
will you not ? Yes, that's right, I am really 
delighted. There ! " continued she, as she 
brought Olwen a chair, "take a seat for a 
minute or two ; I shall then be at your service." 

With simple evening hymn and prayer the 
work of the day was brought to a close, and 
the girls quietly filed past their teacher, all of 
them wishing her good afternoon with a sweet 
smile and a pretty curtsey and some of them 
also stretching themselves up on tip-toe for the 
customary kiss on their pouting, rosy lips. 

Enid had brought with her to Ystrad her aged 
mother and Nest her niece — a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, comely child of fourteen. They lived in 

8 
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a quaint old house with ivy-muffled lattices, 
standing on the road-side in the outskirts of tlie 
town, but not very far from the school. It was 
known to the inhabitants of the town as *• Ivy 
Cottage." For cleanliness and neatness, both 
within and without, it was unsurpassed. Every 
article of furniture and every nook and corner 
in the house bore unmistakable traces of the 
busy housewife's touch and presence ; and 
greater love was never wasted by doting mother 
on an only sickly child than was lavished by 
this happy household upon the tufts of pansies, 
the mignonette and roses, the fragrant pinks and 
carnations, and the homely sweet-william which 
blossomed so profuselj^ in the small garden plot 
before the house. Nest, merry as a robin and 
playful as a kitten, was the life and soul of the 
place. Sunshine was in her footsteps and joy in 
her countenance. Her grandmother's sorrows 
she quenched with songs ; her aunt's worry and 
weariness she chased away with caresses ; frowns 
she blew away with kisses, and vexations she 
stifled with laughter. 

Enid was not by any means free from worry 
and anxiety. Her life was one ceaseless effort 
to reconcile the rigid requirements of the Code 
with the principles of true Education. An im- 
possible task ! 
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" Cram thy cliildren's heads with words,'' says 
the maker of Codes, holding in one hand a 
bribe and in the other a scourge. "Fill thy 
children's minds,'' says the immortal Jean 
Jacques, " with ideas — realities-. — things. Thy 
children are hungry; it is bread they need, 
therefore, not stones," Drizzle demands accurate 
definitions. " Be it so," continues Eousseau,* 
" definitions are good enough in their wa)% pro- 
vided they are wordless." Blight, too, has his 
say; what he wants is glib reading and fault- 
less spelling of words (always words) together 
with unfailing readiness in solving arithmetical 
puzzles. He cares not the husk of a filbert 
whether the children he tortures with his 
puzzles think and speak and act rightly or not. 

" Character counts for nothing in these days," 
nasally observes Gubbins. "Teachers are not 
paid for the development and training of cha- 
racter, either in meal or in malt, then why 
should one bother one's brains (and Gubbins is 
not without brains) about it? I teach only 
those subjects which are prescribed by the Codq, 
each subject being labelled with its market 
price. Why should I do more ? The Chairman 
of the Board is very apt to remind one of the 
importance of preserving a healthy tone in the 
school. Fiddlesticks ! Drizzle rightly says (he 

8* 
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always omitted the Mr., wlien referring to the 
Inspector in his absence) that tone is an uncer- 
tain, shadowy, evanescent thing — a phantom in 
fact, possessing no more marketable value than 
the East Wind. What has a man, who has a 
wife and six children, to do with phantoms, I 
should like to know ? I believe in short views 
of life's duties. If I pull my pupils through the 
examinations of to-day, I shall have done my 
duty. The examinations hereafter, the post 
mortemsj may well be left to the parsons, who 
are allotted large stipends and fixed tenures for 
attending to them." 

Enid had to choose between the bribe and 
the scourge, and she bravely chose the latter. 
She made up her mind irrevocably that, be the 
consequences what they might, percentages 
should be sacrificed to character whenever they 
came in conflict with each other. She had 
been taught by the great teachers of the past 
that her first duty was to develope the intellect 
of her pupils and train their will and affections 
to act in accordance with the inexorable laws of 
Heaven, rather than to impart to them the 
aptitude to solve tricky arithmetical conun- 
drums, to spell with propriety obsolete poly- 
syllables and to read mechanically books com- 
piled by Blight and approved by Drizzle. But 
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she liad her mismvintrs as to the view that 

CO 

would be taken of her work by the Board, 
especially as she expected but scanty justice at 
the hands of the Inspector and his Assistant. 
Sinister rumours had reached her from time to 
time about both officials — the one was reputed 
to be an arbitrary pedant and the other a 
capricious tyrant. The. simple fact that Gubbins 
was never tired of describing each of them as a 
" perfect gentleman " — the favourite commenda- 
tory title of a snob's hero, bj^ the way — disposed 
her to the belief that the rumours referred to 
were well-founded. As the date of the official 
visit of these " perfect gentlemen " drew nigh, 
she became more and more anxious daily and 
her cheeks grew steadily paler. The lustre 
however still remained in the eye and the 
courage in the heart. 

Mrs. Vaughan and her winsome grand- 
daughter greeted the two young women on 
their arrival at Ivy Cottage with exuberant 
welcome. The house was full of light and love. 
The blazing fire, the dustless hearth, the spotless 
table-cloth, and the glinting tea-things, har- 
monised perfectly with the joy that flushed the 
furrowed brow of the mother, and imparted a 
seductive charm to the air)^ lightsome step of 
the child. 
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After tea Enid and Olwen might have been 
seen wending their way in silence towards one of 
the back streets of the town. They were making 
for the squahd home of little Polly Price. The 
door was opened by Polly, who gave her 
teacher a curtsey, placed two rickety chairs, 
the only conveniences of the kind in the room, 
at the disposal of the young women, then* 
slipped noiselessly out, closing the door very 
gently behind her. 

Jim Price was seated on a small three-legged 
stool, his body bent forward, and his chin rest- 
ing in the hollow of his left hand. He made 
no reply to the young women's greeting, and 
for some time he appeared as if he were entirely 
unconscious of their presence. He knew full 
well the object of their coming, and secretly 
resented their intrusion, but was not boor 
enough to give verbal expression to his 
feelins[s. 

His sick wife lay on a low bed near the- 
window. Tears came rolling down her cheeks 
when she heard the voices of the messengers of 
love, and looked up into their bright faces. 
She held out her thin bony hand to each of 
them in turns, and through her tears thanked 
Enid for the dainties she had sent her earlier in. 
the day. 
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"I am come to tell you both," said Enid, 
casting a wistful glance at the silent husband, 
" that your daughter Polly is a very good girl — 
is, in fact, one of the best in her class." 

Jim made no reply. The mother, too, could 
not speak for a few seconds, for the tears flowed 
faster than ever. At last she said in a low 
whisper, "It is Polly, Miss Vaughan, that 
makes it so hard to die." 

"My dear Mrs. Price, you must not talk or 
think about dying just yet," quickly interposed 
Olwen. "If you can keep up your courage, 
you will soon recover, I feel sure. The Bible 
tells us, you know, that if we wait patiently on 
the Lord, He will not forsake us but will 
strengthen our hearts." 

"Would either of you mind reading me a 
chapter or two from the Bible ? " inquired the 
sick wife. 

" / will do so, with the greatest pleasure," re- 
sponded Olwen, " that is to say, provided you, 
Price, have no objection." 

" None whatever," said Jim. 

Thereupon Olwen taking a Welsh Bible, 
which Enid drew Out of her pocket and handed 
to her, read out the 39th Psalm. The two 
visitors then fell on their knees by the bedside 
and prayed in silence. 
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When they stood up, they found Jim also on 
his legs. He held out his hard, rough hand to 
them but said not a word. 

" May I ask you to do us a favour ? " said 
Enid. 

" What is it ? " inquired Jim, with awakened 
energy. 

" Never again to spend a farthing on drink," 
replied Enid. 

Jim was again silent. 

"For your good wife's sake," said Olwen. 

" And for Polly's sake," added Enid. 

Whilst he was hesitating as to the answer he 
should make, the little group was startled by 
the sudden appearance in its midst of the 
parson, Mr. Moggs. With the characteristic 
assurance of the Anglican ecclesiastic, he played 
the offensive part of one who held that he had 
an indefeasible right to dispense with the for- 
mality of knocking at the doors of the houses 
of the poor which he visited in the capacity of 
parish priest. He raised the latch, pushed open 
the door and bounced his portly form, without 
either ceremony or apology, into the middle of 
the room. 

Capper had seen Olwen and Enid walking 
together with grave looks and hurried steps in 
the direction of the poor quarter of the town, 
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and had followed them at a distance until he 
had discovered their precise destination. He 
then hastened to the Vicarage to acquaint Mr. 
Moggs with this mysterious mission, and to 
press him to follow the two women, so that he 
might ascertain the object of their visit to the 
house of one of his own flock, and might also 
entice both of them to the Vicarage, where he, 
the Captain, might have the supreme pleasure 
of meeting them, by accident of course, and. of 
seeing Olwen home. 

The Eev. Septimus Moggs promptly fell in 
with the sly suggestion of his friend. 

It was clearly his duty, thought he, to visit 
the houses of the poor of his parish. Jim Price 
and his family attended no place of worship, 
and of necessity, therefore, were to be numbered 
among the adherents of the Church of England. 
They and their like had a special claim upon his 
help and advice, and naturally looked to him 
for protection from the incursions of a keen 
proselytising Dissenter like the daughter of 
Caradoc Pugh, the Methodist deacon. With 
flimsy reflections such as these he soothed his 
yielding conscience as he jogged along. 

Immediately she had recovered from the 
shock imparted to her by the unexpected 
entrance of the parson into the room, Olwen 
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felt that the golden opportunity which she had 
long sought had at last presented itself to her. 
She had excellent reasons for treasuring in her 
memory Hubert's conditional promise to sign 
the pledge, and for many, many months she had 
anxiously waited for the time when she could 
judiciously approach Mr. Moggs on the subject 
of Temperance, and fight with him for the very 
soul of her lover. The time had now arrived. 
She knew that the drink demon was tightening 
its deadly grip upon its victim, and slowly but 
surely sapping the foundations of his moral 
character. Hubert, the most upright and 
honourable of men, was in imminent danger of 
becoming completely demoralised. He was 
beginning to resort to the hackneyed tricks of a 
settled toper for the concealment of his growing- 
weakness for intoxicating beverages. When a 
glass of wine was offered him, in 01 wen's pre- 
sence, he was known to reject it with the curled 
lip of disdain ; and on the very same day, when 
at home with his friends, she gathered from an 
unguarded remark which 'fell from the lips of 
her brother, he swallowed a bottleful of a similar 
decoction with infinite relish. This was, in her 
sight, moral cowardice immeasurably more de- 
grading than drunkenness itself. She armed 
herself for the fight. 
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" We are endeavouring to persuade Price to 
sign the pledge, Mr. Moggs," said she. 

" Teetotal missionaries, eh? "replied the parson, 
with an ill-disguised sneer. " A pledge is the 
very thing for those silly men and women who 
cannot use the good things which a bountiful 
God has provided for us in moderation. Eh ? 
what say you, Price ? " 

" What do / say ? Why, I say this, parson — 
if you will sign the pledge, / will sign the pledge. 
Come now — that's what / say," replied Jim, 
proudly drawing himself up to his full height, 
and, with a mixed look of mockery and contempt, 
staring the parson full in the face, as though he 
were a phrenologist commissioned to pronounce 
an opinion on the parson's rubescent beer 
bumps. 

"/ — / sign the pledge ! What do you mean ? " 
indignantly inquired Mr. Moggs. 

'" He simply means, I take it," softly in- 
terrupted Olwen, "that, like many another 
parishioner of yours, he needs the strength and 
encouragement of your example to enable him 
to do his duty." 

" But, pardon me, do I not set him and these 
others to whom you refer, an example of 
moderation, which, if they copied, would afford 
them all the strength and encouragement which 
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they need to keep them for ever from drinking 
to excess. 

" Set me an example, did you say ? " inquired 
Jim excitedly. " How ? When ? Where ? I 
never, in the whole course of my life saw yon 
in a public house. How do you set me and my 
mates an example, then, I should like to know ? 
You and every other swell always drink and 
get drunk at home ; but we working men haven't 
the money to buy a whole barrel of beer at a 
time, and must, therefore, drink all we want at 
other people's houses, and when we drink too 
much everybody soon gets to know of it. How 
do you set me an example ? You call me sill}^ 
do you ? I am not so silly that I cannot sign 
the pledge if j^ou will do so ! Will you ? If 
you won't, clear out, and never come here anj^ 
more to insult me." 

A dead silence followed this outburst. The 
parson stood looking vacantly into space, and 
having the appearance of one who was totally 
oblivious of the presence of any other person 
near him. After a long pause, he said, address- 
ing himself to Olwen, in a tone of voice that 
betokened no small degree of annoj-ance at 
Jim's vigorous home-thrusts, " I cannot, for the 
life of me, see that it is incumbent upon me to 
accept this man's challenge, especially as I am 
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profoundly convinced that, if it be conceded 
.that Teetotalism is a virtue, Moderation is a 
virtue of an infinitely higher type." 

"Not necessarily higher in all circumstances, 
surely," answered Olwen. " The whole matter 
resolves itself into a question of motives. I can 
easily imagine a set of circumstances in which 
Moderation would involve greater self-denial 
than Total Abstinence, and would consequently 
be a greater virtue ; but in the present circum- 
stances the position is reversed. You are asked 
to deny yourself what you would describe as 
the innocent pleasure which you derive from 
the moderate use of intoxicating drinks for the 
sake of — well, I will not say. Price, but his sick 
wife and his child, ' Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these ye have done it 
unto Me.' " 

" Ye-es," drawled out Mr. Moggs. " I should 
like this question discussed more fully else- 
where. Perhaps you and Miss Vaughan 
would not mind accompanying me to the 
Vicarage ; we might continue the argument 
there?" 

Olwen, eager to finish a battle she thought 
she had half-won, at once assented, on the 
condition that she and Enid might first go and 
inform Mrs. Vaughan of their whereabouts ; 
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their long absence, if unexplained, might cause 
the old lady some uneasiness. 

The clergyman and the young women left 
Jim Price's cottage together, and, in less than a 
quarter of an hour, the three were seated in the 
drawing-room of the Vicarage. One of the 
three had slipped half-a-crown into the hand of 
the invalid mother in wishing her good-bye ; 
but it was not the Eev. Septimus Moggs. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

" She spoke. God in her spoke and made her heard.*' 

— Cloijoh. 

The uniSnislied discussion which was being 
vigorously continued at the Vicarage was inter- 
rupted by a very loud and authoritative knock 
at the front door. Eightly surmising that the 
visitor was one of the Vicar's intimates and 
surmising also that this intimate was no other 
than Captain Capper, Olwen at once got up 
from her chair, and, extending her hand to her 
host, said: "We must be going, now, Mr. 
Moggs. I hope to have an early opportunity of 
resuming this very interesting discussion." 

" But, surely, you are not going to run away 
just yet. Miss Pugh," exclaimed the Captain as 
he advanced into the room, bearing upon his 
wicked face, as he thought, a most destructive 
smile. 

Olwen Was so agitated that she did not hear 
the Captain's name announced, and did not even 
hear him enter the room. Taking out her 
watch, and bowing stiffly in his direction, she 
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replied with a considerable degree of emphasis : 
"Yes, I find that I must not stay another 
minute." 

"In that case," responded the Captain, "I 
will not sit down, for I cannot allow you to 
walk home at this time of day unescorted." 

"I feel greatly obliged to you. Captain 
Capper, but I had rather you did sit down. In 
fact," continued she, screwing up her courage, 
" I would beg of you not to see me home. I 
am not in the least afraid of walking home 
alone, and, for the matter of that, it is by no 
means probable that I shall have to do so in any 
case, for if no one else calls for me at Ivy 
Cottage, my father will, there being a prayer 
meeting at the Tabernacle this evening." 

" Well then. Miss Pugh, I will walk with you 
as far as Ivy Cottage," said he, as he turned 
round and opened the door. 

Looking over his shoulder at the parson, who 
stood with his left hand plunged deep in his 
pocket, his shoulders raised and his face lighted 
up with a broad inane grin, such as children are 
prone to impart to the fanciful sketches they 
sometimes scrawl on their slates of nursery 
ogres, the Captain further said : 

" I shall be back in a few minutes, Moggs." 
. "Capper is a devilish artful and resqlute 
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fellow, and will yet win the hand of this pretty- 
Dissenter, if he does not also win her heart. I 
have never known him fail to do anything that 
he has set his mind upon doing, and he has 
certainly set his mind upon tearing this pert 
httle infidel out of the clutches of that con- 
ceited, cynical trifler, Hubert Broadmead. You 
swear you will do that^ do you not, Captain ? 
Of course you do. Bravo Capper ! Good luck to 
you and God bless you, says Septimus Moggs." 
With these words, which were delivered with 
appropriate modulations of the voice, the Vicar 
dropped into his easy chair and rang the bell 
for the whiskey bottle, the teetotal argument 
having parched his throat and damped his 
spirits. 

The Captain found his rival waiting at the 
gate of Ivy Cottage, to relieve him of his self- 
imposed responsibilities. Hubert had called at 
Birch Grove early in the evening, and, finding 
that Olwen had not returned from town, had 
hastened to meet her. He had just reached 
Enid's home, when, hearing the voice of the 
Captain a little distance up the road, he halted 
and listened. At the first blush he was greatly 
surprised and not a little annoyed to find that 
Olwen and her friend were under the protection 
of his old rival; but the annoyance and sur- 

9 
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prise were only momentary. He had lost everj'' 
trace of jealousy, and was able therefore to 
bring his common sense almost immediately to 
bear on the situation. He did not want to be 
told that the meeting of the three people before 
him was purely accidental. He shook hands 
cordially enough with the Captain (much too 
cordially to please Olwen), who, after the bar- 
tering of the conventional civilities, withdrew 
and retraced his steps to the Vicarage. 

Fortunately, — or ought we not to say un- 
fortunately? — not one of the trio he had just 
left with so polite a bow and so bland a smile, 
overheard the dreadful oath which escaped his 
lips almost directly his back was turned. His 
eagle eye had detected at a glance the wondrous 
change wrought in the face and manner of 
Olwen by the mere sound of Hubert's voice. 

" She is over head and ears in love with the 
fellow!" exclaimed he to himself, stopping 
abruptly in the middle of the road and striking 
the ground energetically with the point of his 
walking-stick. "In her heart of hearts she 
cares not the snap of her fingers for anybody 
else, not even for me. Well, I have long made 
up my mind upon this subject. I will not let 
him have her ! I m d — d if I will I " 

Having eased his mind a little with this 
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prophetic declaration he pursued his way with 
a quickened pace to the ecclesiastical whiskey 
saloon, in other words, to the Vicarage. 

When Olwen arrived home that evening she 
was informed that a working-man had called at 
the house an hour or so before, for the purpose 
of seeing her. He delivered no definite message 
and declined to leave his name, saying merely 
that he would call again. He was very tall and 
powerful-looking. 

She could not form the remotest guess as to 
the man's identity. However, while she was 
severely exercising her mind upon the matter 
and at the same time was slowly removing her 
wrappings, the unknown visitor a second time 
knocked gently at the door. He turned out to 
be Jim Price. 

" What is the matter, Price ? I hope your 
good wife is not worse," said Olwen, as soon as 
she discovered who it was for whom she had 
opened the door. 

" She is not better, ma'm. I am afraid she 
will not live long: She has been a very good 
wife to me, Miss Pugh, and a very good mother 
to my child. I want to do something that will 
please her. Miss Pugh; I do indeed. I have 
come to sign the pledge." 

"I am delighted to hear you say so, Price," 

9* 
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replied Olwen as she led her visitor towards the 
kitchen. " Take a seat, please," continued she, 
placing a chair for her visitor before the kitchen 
fire. " Your wife is, as you say, a very good 
woman, and you ought to do all in your power 
to please her. I sincerely hope that God in His 
mercy may preserve her for you and Polly for 
many years yet to come." 

" No, I don't believe she'll live long," replied 
Jim, shaking his head solemnly, " No ! no ! no ! 
But she was so pleased though," added he, turn- 
ing up his face towards Olwen, " when I told 
her, after you and the schoolmistress had left, 
that I would follow you and sign the pledge 
this very night. She was indeed, very, very 
pleased. She burst out crying and we- all cried, 
and I kissed them both and put on my hat and 
rushed out of the house and came here, running 
nearly the whole of the waj. I couldn't go 
back without signing the pledge, and I couldn't 
sign the pledge without seeing you." 

" You have done your duty nobly and are a 
very brave man. Price," said Olwen. "May 
God bless you and help you to keep till your 
dying day the solemn vow you are about to 
make." 

Price partook of supper and even remained 
for the family prayers. Many a day had passed 
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over his head since he had bowed the knee to 
God before. He stood up a changed man. 
Fresh courage was in his heart, a new light 
flashed in his eye and the vigour of earher days 
marked each step he took upon his journey 
homeward on that memorable night. He bore 
in his hand a small basket full of dainties for 
his wife and child. 

He might have met Mr. Moggs and his guest, 
as he hurried along that part of the deserted 
road which skirted the river, but he did not. 

The Vicar would insist upon escorting the 
Captain a part of the way home. The two were 
seen walking arm-in-arm with a very unsteady 
gait down the private by-footpath leading by a 
short cut direct from the town to The Grange. 
They had to cross a narrow foot-bridge over the 
river. What happened after the bridge was 
reached is not known. The Captain evidentl}'- 
crossed in safety, but whether his companion 
lost his footing in crossing or re-crossing has 
never been discovered ; but lose his footing he 
did, and down he fell into the rapid, swirUng 
stream, and was drowned. 

It was not till the afternoon of the next day 
that he was missed and a search was made for 
him. He so frequently spent the night at The 
Grange that his housekeeper never sat up for 
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him beyond a certain hour, and when she found 
in the morning that he had not returned, she 
was not in the least discomposed by so common 
an occurrence. In the afternoon the Captain 
called at the Vicarage, and was astonished to 
learn that nothing had been seen or heard of 
his friend since the previous evening. An 
alarm was at once raised and a search was 
made. His dead body was eventually discovered 
entangled in the brushwood overhanging the 
left bank of the river about a hundred yards 
below the fatal foot-bridge. 

The Captain's mind was almost a perfect 
blank as to the incidents of his journey home 
from the Vicarage the previous night. All he 
could remember about it was that the Vicar 
came with him part of the way. He knew not 
whether they walked together as far as the 
bridge or not, for he was not quite clear in his 
mind as to whether they took the main road 
home or followed the private path. How or 
when he arrived at The Grange he knew not. 
He awoke in the morning wdth a racking head- 
ache, and did not get up until after the sedatives 
he took had had their full effect upon his nerves. 
He walked direct from his house to the Vicarage. 

The tragic death of Mr. Moggs threw the town 
and the neighbourhood for miles round into 
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a state of great excitement, and, ^ until the 
funeral, formed the one absorbing topic of 
conversation among his parishioners ; but once 
the grave closed over the remains of the hap- 
less man, his name passed clean out of the 
minds of what he was wont to speak of, in his 
pastoral moods, as his flock. People hence- 
forth busied themselves with speculations as 
to his successor. Who would he be ? Would 
he be " high " or " low," young or old, a tee- 
totaler or a tippler, a Celt or a Saxon ? The 
prevaihng wish, even among the avowed 
enemies of the Establishment, was that he 
might be a Welsh-speaking native, or, failing 
that, a person rejoicing in the possession of 
broad views and a distinctive Welsh name. 
Moggs was a cognomen hopelessly destructive 
of every chance on the part of its unfortunate 
possessor of getting at the Celtic mind. The 
primitive Welshman is, at all times, exceedingly 
intolerant of every foreigner who insinuates 
himself into a position of trust and emolument 
in the Principality, and this intolerance not 
unfrequently developes into unmistakable and 
unconquerable repugnance when such a pre- 
datory marauder enjoys the culminating dis- 
advantage of a characteristic foreign surname. 
It is true that a considerable proportion of the 
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parliamentary representatives of Wales in the 
Imperial Parliament are Saxon by birth, name, 
speech and sentiment ; if it be admitted that some 
of these men are of the highest personal worth, 
it must be admitted also that many of them are 
simply open-handed plutocrats who have pur- 
chased the doubtful distinction which has been 
conferred upon them, not with brains, but with 
gold. These moneyed mediocrities are fewer 
than they formerly were — Heaven be praised ! — 
for the people are beginning to see that their 
poUtical destinies are never safe in the hands 
of a facile Nabob whose political views are 
determined by his political agent, and whose 
munificence is regulated by the "ministers of 
all denominations." 

The living of Ystrad was in the gift of the 
Bishop of the diocese. Strange to relate he did 
his duty. The new vicar was the Eev. Emrys 
Lloyd — a young Welshman of untarnished re- 
putation, limitless energy and moderate views. 
Upon leaving the University, where he greatly 
distinguished himself, he was appointed to a 
curacy in one of the mining districts of Gla- 
morganshire, where, by his untiring devotion to 
his work, he earned the blessings of the poor, 
the commendations of the rich, and the un- 
feigned respect of everybody. Though he was 
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intensely loyal to his Church, his one great 
object in life was to serve Christ. 

Olwen and Enid were well-nigh paralysed by 
the news of Mr. Moggs's terrible fate. Hubert 
likewise was so deeply impressed by it that he 
pledged himself to dispense entirely, for a 
time, with the soothing consolations of his 
nocturnal draughts of whiskey. Had he had 
the strength of mind and will to give up also 
his claret, he would probably have won a 
complete victory, then and there, over the 
demon that had his heart-strings in his grip. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" This dead English Church especially must be brought to 
life again. Why not ? It was not dead ; the soul of it, in 
this parched-up body, was tragically asleep." 

— Carlylk. 

" How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind indeed, 
Who loved his charge, but never loved to lead ; 
One whose meek flock the people joyed to be.'' 

— Lowell. 

The life and work of the Eev. Emrys Lloyd, in 
his new parish, fell little short of a divine 
revelation to its inhabitants. They revealed to 
the Nonconformists the astounding fact (to 
them) that the acceptance of the creeds and 
formularies of the Church they spurn and con- 
temn does not necessarily exclude the pos- 
sibility of walking closely in the hallowed 
footsteps of the Divine Master ; they revealed 
to the Church-going people the secret of the 
deplorable failure in the past of the venerable 
institution to which they owed allegiance to 
lay hold of the Celtic mind ; and, finally, to 
those who lived beyond the pale of everv 
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Christian community, constituting what is 
familiarly known as " The World," they revealed 
the surpassing charm and mysterious power of 
Godliness. 

From the very first moment of Mr. Lloyd's 
appearance at Ystrad he devoted to the dis- 
charge of his ecclesiastical and parochial duties 
his whole time and strength and energy. Early 
and late he might be found visiting the poor, 
consoling the afflicted, encouraging the weak, 
helping the needy, rejoicing with them that 
rejoiced, mourning with them that mourned, or 
actively participating in some other equally 
worthy and benevolent work. In an incredibly 
short period of time he got to know nearly 
every permanent resident of his parish. To the 
rich he gave only that small amount of his time 
and attention which he could conscientiously 
feel was over and above what was requisite for 
the poor. 

At first his movements were watched by the 
Dissenters with profound distrust and jealousy ; 
many of them openly murmured against him, 
and most of them deliberately imputed dis- 
honourable motives to him, and affixed an 
erroneous construction to everything he said 
and did. Meanwhile he walked steadfastly with 
God, and heeded not their false lips. But, 
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calumny vanishes from the path of a godly man, 
as the morning mist at the smile of the rising 
sun, and the Kev. Emrys Lloyd soon forged his 
way, without the least show of direct effort on 
his part, into the very hearts of his enemies, 
and, by dint of unflinching and single-minded 
devotion to his duty as a priest and citizen, 
ultimately attained to a position of commanding 
influence in his parish. 

He was intensely loyal to his Church, and yet 
was always ready to acknowledge, both publicly 
and privately, the splendid service that was 
being done, and especially had been done in the 
past, to the cause of Christ, by the Noncon- 
formist bodies of the Principality. But, as 
regards the Calvinistic Methodist body, he per- 
sistently held that its raison d'etre had ceased 
to exist, now that the mother Church had 
awakened from her torpor and was courageously 
grappling with her duties and responsibilities. 
He ever hankered after a reunion, was daily 
praying for the return of the wandering sheep 
into the fold, and would frequently declare that 
he was fully prepared to advance more than 
half-way to meet them and lead them on. He 
would even go the length of saying that, if the 
connection between the Church and State con- 
stituted the chief obstacle to the return of the 
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Methodists into the fold, the Church ought to 
be forthwith disestablished. The only restric- 
tion he would impose upon the admission of the 
Methodist ministers into his own Order was 
that which would be involved in their sub- 
mission to precautionary ordination, at the 
hands of a Bishop — a ceremony he deemed 
essential, inasmuch as it precluded the possi- 
bility of access into the Priesthood by any other 
than a direct successor of the Apostles ! If the 
Methodist ministers were already properlj^ 
ordained, the Episcopal laying of hands was to 
be considered a harmless and superfluous cere- 
mony ! 

It will thus be seen that the new Vicar was 
greatly in advance of his age ; still, he was not 
sufficiently advanced to see that the mainte- 
nance of the connection of the State with any 
particular sect or church is, in the opinion of 
every conscientious Nonconformist, not only 
impolitic, but unjust, and that the ceremony of 
ordination is absolutely devoid of spiritual 
efficacj^. 

Mr. Lloyd lost no time in making the Sunday 
services at the parish church as attractive as 
possible. Eecognising the fine musical suscepti- 
bilities of his countrymen, and taking advantage 
of the emotional side of their nature, he at. once 
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established a choir, and engaged at his own 
expense the services of an accomplished and 
experienced organist and choirmaster. The 
morning service was conducted in English, but 
the evening service was carried on entirely in 
Welsh. The hymns of William Williams of 
Pantycelyn, of leuan Glan Geirionydd, of David 
Charles and Ann Griffiths, were sung to those 
exquisite old tunes that form no small part of 
the glory of Welsh music, the congregation 
(which, in a few weeks, filled every nook and 
corner of the vastbuilding) joining with great 
devotion and heartiness. 

He established a Sunday school in the poor 
quarter of the town, and enlisted the organized 
co-operation of both men and women in what 
he was wont to speak of as the missionary de- 
partment of his parochial work. 

A Band of Hope for the young, and a Tem- 
perance Society for the "Grown-ups" were 
founded by him, and he was the life and soul of 
each, his stay among the miners of Glamorgan- 
shire having thoroughlj- convinced him of the 
utter futility of attempting to exercise a con- 
trolling influence over the drunkard in any 
other way than by setting him an example 
of strict abstinence from "the drunkard's 
drink." 
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The Literary Institute, too, found in him a 
generous patron. 

He gave close and constant attention to the 
National Schools, and one of the first proofs he 
gave the public of his enlightenment and enter- 
prise, was that which was afforded by his 
promptitude in increasing the efficiency of each 
department, by increasing the teaching staff 
and multiplying the teaching appliances. 

Though he regarded the School Board system 
with disfavour, he felt it to be his bounden duty 
to give all the encouragement and support in- 
his power to the Board Schools of his parish. 
He detected at a glance the special fitness of 
Enid Vaughan for her high calling, and, being 
a communicant of his church, he frequently 
exercised his right to wait upon her at her 
school, and he watched her work with the 
sympathetic admiration of a wise and ever- 
helpful friend. 

Both Enid and her friend Olwen were drawn 
to the new Vicar by that secret and subtle force 
which links together the true followers of 
Christ, and beats down to the ground the 
barriers which man sets up between sect and 
sect. It was this same force that repelled 
Captain Capper from the presence of his friend's 
successor, and cowed him into comparative 
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impotence for good and for evil in the town* 
The Captain was never seen at the Vicarage 
now, and his influence and authority in the 
town began to wane almost immediately the 
Eev. Mr. Lloyd came into the parish. 

Strange to relate, Hubert and the Captain 
were seen together much oftener, after the death 
of Mr. Moggs, than during the lifetime of that 
ill-starred and unsanctified successor of the 
Apostles. What was the mysterious force that 
coupled these men together and caused the 
young squire's friends to be filled with alarm 
and struck dismay and despair into the heart of 
the dearest of them all ? This question admits 
of an easy answer. 

Olwen and the Vicar met one Friday after- 
noon, quite by accident, at Enid's school. It 
was the end of the week, immediately preced- 
ing that which had been fixed for the first 
examination of the school by Messrs. Drizzle 
and Blight. Enid was more than usually 
cheered by the presence of her visitors, for 
throughout that day she had persistently fixed 
her mind on the dismal outlook before her, with 
the inevitable result that she found herself, 
towards the close of the afternoon, in one of her 
most dejected moods. It is true that she knew 
she had endeavoured to do her duty to the 
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utmost of her knowledge and ability to the dear 
little children that had been placed under her 
care, but she knew also that the value of her 
year's work could not be measured by passes or 
expressed by means of percentages ; she accord- 
ingly dreaded a small grant and an unfavour- 
able report, for they might lead to the loss of 
her situation — a serious calamitj^ to one who 
had an aged mother to keep and a brother's 
young child to rear. 

Neither Drizzle nor Blight had the faintest 
notion that children have souls to be saved, and 
soul-training is not one of the " results " which 
are specified in the Code as entitled to pecuniary 
recognition. How was it possible, therefore, for 
either of these men to form a just estimate of 
the educational value of this great teacher's 
work in pounds, shillings, and pence ? Nay, 
how was it possible for them to avoid under- 
estimating it? Both of them were closely 
wedded to the iron system they were employed 
to interpret, and were, on that account, totally 
unworthy even to tread the floor of Enid's 
schoolroom. 

The strain and anxiety of the last few weeks 
had made dreadful inroads into her constitution, 
which, at best, was by no means strong. Her 
face had become very pale and haggard, and 

10 
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her large, lustrous eyes seemed as if they grew 
larger and brighter day by day. 

"I am really doing my best to banish all 
thought of the examination from my mind," said 
she, addressing her visitors. She had dismissed 
her girls, and was putting on her wrappings, and 
getting ready to go home. " It is quite impos- 
sible, however, for I am not of a buoyant nature. 
I am prone to take all things too seriously. Had 
I no dear ones entirely dependent on me, I might 
be able to do as you bid me do, Mr. Lloyd, and 
cast off the cares and anxieties of school work as 
I would a garment." 

" But what have you to fear ? " inquired the 
Vicar. " No one can reproach you with having 
wasted your time and neglected your duty. Your 
conscience causes you no uneasiness, then why 
should you fret? If all the members of the 
Board cannot appreciate the supreme excellence 
of your work, the parents of your pupils can, 
and do appreciate it. What matters it to you, 
then, whether the Government Inspectors report 
adversely on it or not ? Having won the com- 
plete confidence and respect of the people, and 
the approval of your own conscience, you can 
afford to treat the opinions of Boards and 
Inspectors with perfect indifference. Miss Pugh 
and I will make a point of being present 
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throughout the examination, and will see that 
justice shall be meted out to you. Let nie 
see, it has been fixed for Wednesday next, has it 
not ? " 

" Yes, the Inspectors are due on Wednesday 
morning at half-past nine," replied Enid. 

" I suppose the Kev. Mr. Drizzle will be your 
guest, Mr. Lloyd, during his stay in the town," 
said Olwen. 

" Oh, dear me, no ! Why should you suppose 
any such thing ? 1 do not know the man, even 
, by sight." 

"He has always, hitherto, stayed at the 
Vicarage during his official visit to the town," 
responded Olwen. 

" He will wo/ stay at the Vicarage this time, 
Miss Pugh ; of that you may be sure. I 
conceive it to be exceedingly improper, not to 
say immoral, for the clergyman of the parish, or, 
indeed, any other person directly or indirectly 
interested, in the schools of the parish (and 
who is there that is not interested in them ?) 
to entertain the person or persons appointed 
by the Government to examine them, report 
upon them, and fix the amount of money which 
the Government is to contribute towards their 
maintenance. And since the establishment of 
Board Schools, the impropriety of such a show 

10* 
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of hospitality on the part of a clergyman has 
become seriously aggravated. This Mr. Drizzle 
is, I understand, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, and presumablj^ therefore, has a pre- 
judice against the School Board system; under 
the most favourable circumstances he would 
find it very difficult, possibly, to hold the balance 
evenly between Board or British school on the 
one hand, and the Church school on the other. 
No, Miss Pugh, the Eev. Mr. Drizzle will not be 
my guest." 

" I am delighted to hear all this, Mr. Lloyd. 
It is as it should be, although, for a moment or 
so, I felt a little disappointed at the announce- 
ment of the resolution you have formed, it having 
occurred to me that if Mr. Drizzle were your 
guest, you would be able to put in a good word 
or two for our friend here. But I now see clearly 
that you are right and that I was wrong." 

"We must presume that the Inspector is 
competent to discharge his duty efficiently, and 
stands in no need of any help from me, from 
you, or from anybody else, to detect the merits 
or demerits of any teacher or school," said Mr. 
Lloyd. 

" But what if he is not competent ? " inquired 
Olwen. 

*' Ah ! once we are persuaded that he is in- 
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competent, we must interfere. I shall not 
hesitate to put in the good word you referred to, 
for Miss Vaughan, if I find that it is needed. I 
shall be deeply pained, however, if my inter- 
ference becomes necessary — deeply pained," 
gravel}'- replied Mr. Lloyd. 

Enid had listened to this dialogue with great 
interest. She now interposed, saying : — 

"I feel very grateful to you both. My 
courage seems to have deserted me completely 
of late. You have brought a little of it back 
to me, and, I repeat, I am greatly obliged to 
you. Still, I would it were my old Inspector, 
Mr. Arnold, we were expecting next week, and 
not this Mr. Drizzle." 

" I would it were, indeed," replied Mr. Lloyd. 
" I understand that he is your favourite In- 
spector, Miss Vaughan." 

" I admire him greatly," said Enid. " I have 
received many kindnesses at his hands, and, 
had I not listened to his wise words and 
strained after his lofty ideals, I might be more 
reconciled than I am to this pernicious system 
of payment-by-results. It would not work 
so badly, Mr. Lloyd, were all Inspectors, 
Arnolds, but in the hands of the Drizzles 
and Blights of the Department it is utterly 
destructive of true education." 
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The three left the schoolroom together ; when 
they reached the main street they halted, and 
Olwen turning to Enid, said : 

"As all three of you will be coming to spend 
the afternoon with us at Birch Grove, to- 
morrow, I will not call and see your mother and 
Nest to-day, but will go straight home. You 
will please give them my kind love. Good bye ! 
and don't forget to come early." 

The Vicar accompanied Olwen for some dis- 
tance. 

" It is verj^, very sad," observed he, " to find 
our friend so careworn and dejected. I cannot 
bring mj'self to believe that the present system 
of education is so imperfect that her splendid 
gifts and services as a teacher are incompatible 
with a large grant and a brilliant report." 

" But if I am rightly informed, you do not 
consider tliis system of payment-by-results to 
be very objectionable," said Olwen. 

"Not necessarily so." 

" How would 3^ou like to have it applied to 
your own profession or calling, or, perhaps I 
aught to say, work ? " 

, '^I am not sure that I quite follow you. 
I do not see how it can be applied to my 
work?" 

"Why not? Enid put the matter very 
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plainly before me some time back. I will en- 
deavour, with the aid of a memorandum I made 
at the time, to recall the details of her droll 
but apposite illustration. I had better begin, 
perhaps, by repeating my question : How would 
you like to have your yearly stipend and pro- 
fessional reputation decided periodically by an 
official who, not only is not in holy orders, but 
never has been in holy orders, and is not even 
a member of the Church of England, but is, 
let us say, a Dissenting minister or an agnostic 
doctor or lawyer, and is therefore quite incap- 
able of appreciating the exceptional difficulties 
and responsibilities of a parish priest and is 
quite unfamiliar with the manifold ramifications 
of a- priest's work ? You will know that Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Schools has never been a 
teacher of a public elementary school, has never 
been a pupil at such an institution, and, gener- 
ally speaking, has never been a teacher of any 
school at all ; but his assistant, it is true, is in- 
variably taken from the ranks of the elementary 
schoolmasters, and we must therefore in fairness 
say that the Dissenting minister or agnostic 
doctor has a curate to assist him in forming an 
estimate of j^our work, in regulating your 
salary, and fixing your reputation. This is 
done once a year, a portion of one day being 
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devoted to the task, which consists in ascertain- 
ing, among other things : — 

" The average attendance at the morning and 
evening services and at the Sunday School. 

"' The average number of regular communi- 
cants and their attainments in a specified branch 
of dogmatic theology and a specified period of 
Church history. 

" The number of converts made during the 
year. 

" The character of the singing. 

" The scope, diction, power and appropriate- 
ness of the sermon. 

" The Inspector takes no cognisance whatever 
of your visits to the sick, the poor, and the 
destitute, of your missionary services, of your 
zeal and activity in the furtherance of the tem- 
perance cause, or, in a word, of the general 
efiect of your life and work on the social con- 
dition and moral habits of your parishioners. 
The results of this examination and inspection 
he embodies in some such report as the follow- 
ing, addressed to My Graces the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, who, by the waj^ never 
see it, for it is intercepted by the private 
secretary of the private secretaries of their 
private chaplains, who, in his turn, forwards it 
to the churchwardens and overseers of the parish, 
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they being the responsible managers of the 
church and possessing the authority to appoint 
and dismiss, without appeal, all its officers, 
from the incumbent down to the laundress : — 

" ' This church is, on the whole, well 
conducted. The sermons, though wanting in 
unction, are methodically arranged, short, to 
the point and fairly effective. The order and 
discipline are not quite perfect, for several aged 
persons were inattentive during the delivery of 
the sermon, and two or three of them even 
slumbered and snored. The orthodox genu- 
flexions, too, were . wanting in grace and re- 
gularity. My Graces are therefore compelled 
to recommend a reduction of one third in the 
stipend of the Vicar, under Article 39. 

" ' The chanting is good and the vestments are 
appropriate. 

" ' 75 p. c. of the Communicants passed a 
satisfactory examination in the Apostles' Creed 
and the Decalogue. 

" ' The verger, the beadle, and two of the pew- 
openers were presented for examination in the 
specific subject — " the history of the doctrine of 
Justification by Works and its application to 
the Christian life." Only two of them passed, 
namely the verger and one of the pew openers. 
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The beadle and the remaining pew opener are 
too advanced in years to be presented for 
examination in this subject again. 

" * The Churchwardens and Overseers will see 
that the recommendations made to them by the 
Inspector, respecting the heating and ventilating 
of the church, and the disposition of the chairs 
in the central aisle, are promptly carried out, 
otherwise My Graces will be under the necessity 
of recommending a substantial reduction in 
next year's grant under Article 39a.' 

"There you have the present examination 
system applied to your work. What say you of 
it now?" 

" Put in that way, it does seem most pre- 
posterous, I frankly confess," replied the 
Vicar. 

" And most unjust," added Olwen. 

" Truly, most unjust." 

"Then we agree, and you cannot feel sur- 
prised that Miss Vaughan should say that her 
work cannot be properly appraised under the 
present system. The reputation of Messrs. 
Drizzle and Blight has gone before them, and 
she, poor girl, dreads their acting in collusion 
with those members of the Board who are 
reputed to be doing their utmost to create a 
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prejudice against her in the town, and, in a 
word, to get rid of her." 

" But, tell me, who are these members of the 
Board to whom you refer ? " 

"The Eev. Eobert David Thomas, the Eev. 
Thomas David Eoberts, and, I am sorry to add, 
our own minister, the Eev. David Thomas 
Eoberts. The new member, Mr. Powell, who 
belongs to no Christian denomination, is partial 
to her, as are also Mr. Broadmead and my 
brother. Captain Capper pretends to be neutral 
in the matter, but, between you and me, he 
owes Miss Vaughan a grudge, and may reason- 
ably be expected to vote for her dismissal when- 
ever he has the excuse of a bad report to fall 
back upon. She was once under the necessity 
of resenting his rude advances and of ordering 
him out of her school! Isn't it shocking to 
think that her fate is now practicallj^ in this 
wicked man's hands ? " 

" It is shocking. Miss Pugh," responded Mr. 
Lloyd. " But pray tell me, further, why is it 
that the three Nonconformist ministers, each of 
whom seems to me to be a very good man in 
his way, are so opposed to Miss Vaughan." 

" I really do not know, for certain. I have 
reason to believe, however, that they object to 
her chiefly on the ground of her religious views 
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which, you know, are high, very high, in fact. 
The Eev. David Thomas Eoberts, a most estim- 
able man in many respects, strongly disapproves 
of the practice she has introduced into the 
school of bowing at the mention of the name of 
Our Lord. He calls it a Popish trick, and 
openly declares that it ought to be prohibited 
by the Board ; and yet he will doff his hat when 
he enters the chapel, will drop his voice and his 
jaw when he enters the pulpit, will wear a white 
necktie, and will demand from every member of 
our church the most scrupulous observance of 
all our crude forms and petty ceremonies. My 
brother also objects to this practice of bowing 
to the name of Jesus, but he holds it to be 
better to bring up our children Eoman 
CathoUcs than allow them to drift into 
paganism ; and, moreover, he is not blind to 
the fact that if there be anything that we 
Nonconformists lack more than another, it is 
a devotional spirit and a sense of respect for 
sacred things." 

"It is so difficult, Miss Pugh, for Noncon- 
formists to be tolerant even of such a trifle as 
a mechanical genuflexion, that I am more 
disappointed than surprised by what you say 
of them," replied the Vicar. " Their opposition 
we may hope to overcome in time, but Captain 
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Capper's ! Well, I do not suppose that we shall 
ever be able to overcome that. It is a thousand 
pities that such a man should be a member of a 
School Board. 

" He owes his high position and great influence 
in the town entirely to his wealth." 

" That is so, I have no doubt. But his in- 
fluence is greatly on the wane, is it not ? " 

"It is, thank God I But he still exercises an 
extraordinary amount of influence over some 
people. I hate the man, positively hate him, 
Mr. Lloyd." 

"You really must not say that. Miss Pugh. 
We are told that * Hatred stirreth up strifes but 
love covereth all sins '." 

" And we are also told," responded Olwen, 
" that ' there is a time to love and a time to hate, 
a time of war and a time of peace.' I am at 
war with this man — open war. His house is a 
veritable plague spot, a fever den, which ought 
to be handed over forthwith to the sanitary 
authorities, to be burnt down to the ground." 

The Vicar rightly guessing the cause of this 
outburst, replied after a pause of a moment or 
two, " I quite agree with you. This man's in- 
fluence over some people is baneful to the last 
degree. I had a long talk with young Mr. 
Broadmead about him last night. We must 
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put an end to the intimacy that has sprung up 
(so very recently I am told) between these two 
men. My services are entirely at your com- 
mand, Miss Pugh. We must both pray for him 
daily." 

Mr. Lloyd said no more. The two walked 
side by side for some distance in silence. On 
parting he grasped Olwen's hand, but said not a 
word, for he observed that her eyes were full of 
tears. 



CHAPTEE X. 

" When a farmer used bo nail a dead polecat on the out- 
side of his barndoor, it was surely less from any specific 
personal rancour of retaliatory animosity towards that par- 
ticular creature than by way of judicial admonition to the 
tribe as yet untrapped, the horde as yet unhanged which 
might survive to lament if not to succeed the malodorous 
malefactor." — Swinburne. 

All children like examinations and Enid's pupils 
were no exception to this rule. On the Wed- 
nesday morning most of them were within the 
precincts of the school at a much earlier hour 
than usual, and so full of intoxication were 
many of them at the prospect of a visit from 
" the representative of Her Majesty the Queen " 
— as the Eev. Mr. Drizzle in his elated moments 
loved to describe himself to school-children — 
that they partook of but a scanty breakfast, and 
in the case of some of the younger children this 
breakfast was consumed on their way from their 
homes to the playground. When the roll was 
called every child was in its place, and beautiful 
they all looked in their clean white pinafores, 
and with faces all aglow with excitement. 
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The schoolroom was at all times in an almost 
perfect state of orderly cleanliness, and yet it 
seemed this morning to be briorhter and cleaner 
and neater than it was ever before. Enid held 
it to be beneath her to make any difference in 
the customary school arrangenyetits on the 
examination-day with the view of conciliating 
the Inspector and leading his thoughts away 
from the substantial defects of the establishment 
(if there were any), and the only conscious 
alteration of the fixed order of things to which 
she was a partj'- on this day consisted in the 
putting on of a slightly better dress than usual, 
and in the filling of the vase on her desk with a 
bunch of choicer flowers than it generally held. 

The children needed no instructions to put on 
clean pinafores, thai they did of their own 
accord. Their first wish to-day was to please 
the Inspector in order that they might thereby 
please their teacher, and in the innocence of 
their little hearts, they imagined it possible to 
partly accomplish their purpose by arraying 
themselves in sunny smiles and snowy calicoes ! 

When prayers were ended the Vicar made his 
appearance, and following almost immediately in 
his wake came Olwen and the Eevs. Eobert 
David Thomas and Thomas David Eoberts. 

The Inspectors were due at 9.30. Pending 
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their arrival the ffirls were first taken throucfh 
their drill, then they sang all their favourite 
songs and hymns, and delivered their recita- 
tions. The school-clock struck ten, and the 
Inspectors had not arrived. The children were 
now becoming fidgety and restless, and the 
flush had completely vanished from their faces. 
At 10.30 the nervous strain on both teacher and 
pupils having become simply insupportable, Enid 
marched the girls out into the playground for 
recreation. They were still in the playground 
at 10.45 when the Eev. Mr. Drizzle and his 
subaltern Mr. Blight piarched into the school- 
room. 

The former, after advancing a few paces and 
bowing stiffly to the visitors, suddenly halted, 
stared wildly round and round the room, and, 
addressing himself to Enid in an offensively loud 
and imperious tone of voice, exclaimed : 

" Why what does this mean ? Where are 
your girls ? " 

She stepped forward and in a few softly 
spoken words supplied him with the informa- 
tion he sought. 

" Nonsense ! " growled he, evidently in a 
towering rage. " I would tell you, madam," he 
continued slowly and bitingly, " that it was not 
only thoughtless, but also exceedingly dis- 

11 
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respectful on your part to send your children 
out to play before my arrival and without my 
permission. Moreover," added he, walking up 
to Enid's desk which stood in the middle of the 
room, his head still covered, and taking up 
the Time Table which was lying upon it for his 
inspection and endorsement, "I am not sure 
that you have not distinctly violated one of the 
most important regulations of the Code this 
morning. Exactly ! I suspected as much. You 
have deliberately deviated from your Time Table 
I find, which very properly limits the interval 
for play to fifteen minutes. The girls marched 
out, you tell me, at 10.30 ; it is now 10.46 and 
not one of them is back in her place. Eeally 
now, this is very bad, very bad, very bad. It — 
must — not — be — repeated. Don't forget thaty 

" Pardon me," replied Enid, still softly but 
firmlj'- withal, " I did not think it necessary to 
adhere to the Time Table this morning, for 
though I have called the roll I have not marked 
the registers." 

" My good woman, you must not bandy words 
with me. Get in your girls at once, for I want 
to get through my work as quickly as possible. 
I have to leave by the 2.15 train and I have 
ordered my luncheon at the hotel to be served 
at 1.30 sharp." 
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After a moment's pause lie broke forth afresh 
saying in a voice raucous with rage. " I must 
have all these windows closed this very moment. 
If there is anything in this world that I object 
to more than another it is a draught." 

The limitation of the objectionableness of a 
draught to this world was not perhaps without a 
certain prophetic value. 

This man's temper had been ruffled by more 
causes than one. In the first place he felt 
highly indignant that Enid had not, after the 
manner of her class, condescended to neglect 
her school duties and wait meekly upon him at 
either the boys' or the infants' department on 
one of the previous days, to receive his advice 
or to demand concessions at his hands. He 
would not be left severely alone in this fashion. 

" Gubbins's estimate of this little woman's 
character was perfectly accurate, Blight," said 
he whilst they were on their way from the 
Eailway Station to the school on this eventful 
morning. "She is too independent and too 
self-possessed, and must be subdued." 

" Certainly," was Blight's curt reply. 

In the next place the new Vicar had slighted 
him. 

"And Gubbins was not far wrong in his 
estimate of this Mr. Lloyd, Blight, was he ? " 

11* 
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"Not far wrong," ejaculated Blight. 

" Poor Moggs ! How immeasurably more 
hospitable and large-hearted was he than this 
mean, stingy, saintly successor of his ! Saintly 
forsooth! What an idea to be sure! Whj^ 
Gubbins says that he not only never gives wine 
to others, but never partakes of it himself! 
That he never gives wine to others we can well 
believe. His notions of hospitality are, if not 
very primitive, very elementary, for they include 
nothing, it would seem, beyond the leaving of 
one's card at one's lodgings when one's out. It 
is really very odd that every man I know who 
has taken high honours at the Varsity is — is — 
well ' queer ' is perhaps the best word for it. 
For example there's Cradock, the vicar of Cwm, 
who was up at Cambridge in my time, and who 
subsequently became a Fellow of his college, is 
mad, positively mad on what people call Folk- 
lore. He has actually written a book on the 
subject — a book on old women's tales and old 
men's lies ! Fancy that. Blight ! And a Fellow 
of his College too ! Then this man, Lloyd, I 
hear, took a first in Mods and a first in Greats, 
and yet, according to Gubbins, his one great 
delight is Bands of Hope ! Wliat is he like to 
look at I wonder ? I am half sorry I was out 
when he called, for there would have been ho 
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harm in seeing the fellow and taking his 
measurement. H'm, you are proud, are you 
Mr. Lloyd ? Well if you are too proud to bend 
you must break or fall. Ay, fall is the word, 
sir." 

These words were mumbled in an undertone. 
Drizzle now raised his voice. 

" Let me see, when are we due at the National 
Schools?" 

" Xext Monday week," answered Blight. 

" Exactly. We meet next Monday week 
then without fail, Mr. Lloyd. In the meantime, 
Adieu!" 

The girls were quickly marshalled and con- 
ducted to their places. All the Forms and 
Schedules being in readiness for the two officials, 
the two men were able to begin their con 
genial task of angling for " results " before the 
clock struck eleven. Drizzle taking the upper 
Standards in English Grammar and Domestic 
Economy, and his subordinate. Blight, taking 
the lower Standards in the three E's. 

Enid could not trust herself to speak to her 
friends after the brutal treatment she had re- 
ceived at the hands of Drizzle in their presence, 
for she felt that a word or even a look of 
sympathy would be more than her frail nature 
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could bear. She would not shed tears in the 
presence of her girls if she could possibly avoid 
doing so, hence she bravely held aloof from the 
Vicar and Olwen, both of whom were boiling 
with indignation at the studied ruffianism of the 
Inspector, and particularly also at the scan- 
dalous thought that the concentrated heart- 
work of a whole year was to be examined and 
appraised in the short space of two hours and 
a half by a couple of men who were in a hurry 
to catch a train ! 

" This is a hollow mockery and not to be 
tolerated, gentlemen," exclaimed Olwen, ad- 
dressing the Vicar and the Nonconformist 
Ministers. " To keep these little girls in school 
without any food until half-past one, is nothing 
other than a shameful, cowardly crime. It is 
quite impossible for them to do justice to them- 
selves or their teacher. Is it not your duty, 
gentlemen, to interfere and to do so at once? 
Are not you, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Eoberts, 
managers of the school and have you not a 
controlling voice in the matter ? If you do not 
exercise your authority, gentlemen, this very 
moment, then you, Mr. Lloyd, ought to inter- 
pose ; and if you decline to do so, it will be my 
duty to interfere, and interfere I will^ be the 
consequences what thej- may." 
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This outburst was received in silence. The 
Vicar looked pale and his thin lips quivered. 
Olwen's stirring appeal had made a deep im- 
pression too upon the Nonconformist ministers, 
and had helped them to realise the full import 
and consequences of the Inspector's wilful ^ 
brutalities. Notwithstanding their many petty- 
foibles and narrownesses, like the bulk of their 
Order they were, at heart, men^ and having the 
advantage of being also Celts, their miserable sec- 
tarian prejudices, rootless incrustations as they 
were, at the sight of suffering womanhood, 
instantly dropped off from the surface of their 
souls, leaving no scar behind, leaving nothing 
behind, in fact, but the Man. Every genuine 
Welshman it is said, and the saying is true, is 
a creature of impulse, but the impulse, be it 
understood, is always of generous mould. This 
admission being made, it is superfluous to add 
that both the Eev. Eobert David Thomas and 
the Eev. Thomas David Eoberts were impulsive, 
and that, long before this day's work was over, 
their hearts had gone out to the heroic little 
woman of "high " views, and moreover they 
had inwardly enrolled themselves as her staunch 
friends for ever. 

" I hardly think that the time for our inter- 
ference has yet arrived," observed the Yicar at 
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]a«t. "Let us wait a little. This man's temper 
may cool down, and things may yet go on 
smoothlj'- enough. If he continues his mis- 
conduct much longer, I promise you I will do 
what I can to put an end to it, should neither 
Mr. Thomas nor Mr. Eoberts feel disposed to 
interfere." 

"But, Mr. Lloyd, he has already worked 
irreparable mischief. Look £^t the children's 
faces. Is there one girl in the whole school 
that does not look distressed and even alarmed ? 
And observe the pitying looks they cast upon 
poor Enid, who, I am sure by her manner, is 
in a state of painful, feverish excitement. I dare 
not speak to her, for if I did she would then and 
there break down completely. Bless her poor 
heart ! After all the loving care and her 
almost divine devotion to the teaching and 
training of these children, it is really dreadful 
to think that we should stand idly by while she is 
being trampled under foot before our eyes by 
this ruffian — j^es,- ruffian, I call him, Mr. Lloyd, 
though he wears the robes of a priest." 

" I feel positive, Miss Pugh, that it would be 
premature to interfere just at present," replied 
the Vicar. " It would be to the disadvantage 
of Miss Vaughan to enter our protest against the 
Inspector's treatment of her at this stage of the 
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j)roceedings. Let us^wait a little, and all may- 
yet be well." 

Olwen had said her say, and therefore made 
no reply. The girls of the Upper Standards 
stood in a semicircle before the Inspector, who 
had his soft-crowned hat still on his head, and a 
dingy muffler coiled round his throat. He was 
a man of sixty j^ears or more ; thin, sallow, and 
haggard; heedless of his personal appearance, 
or he would have dispensed with his muffler and 
would have shaved himself before coming to 
school this morning — and yet inordinately vain, 
and submissive to no one except My Lords and 
(this is important) to all men and women that 
possessed courage enough to insist upon their 
rights. His eyes are small and of a leaden 
tinge, and when at rest they wear the sly 
though sleepy expression of those of a half-bred 
cur enjoying a sunny doze in the immediate pre- 
sence of conscious danger. His lips are long and 
straight, are kept closely together and protrude 
considerably, as if they were stitched on the 
inside, the stitches being too far inward. His 
mouth is large, chin very broad, his nose thin 
and long. He was not without his good points ; 
neither, for the matter of that, was the farmer's 
gibbeted pole-cat. He would meekly, and 
sometimes gracefully, accept defeat even at the 
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hands of a woman, but she had need to be brave 
to defeat him. This is a good point, on a level 
with the condescension of the man who promptly 
turns round and stoops to lick the boot that has 
tarnished his coat-tails, or of the hound that 
carries in his mouth the whip which has just been 
applied to his back. His other good point is 
one which is never present in a brute. He could 
so far forget his defeats sometimes that he was 
known actually to grow fond of those who had 
conquered him, although fully conscious of being 
beyond the reach of their power for good or for 
evil. Thus it happened that he positively loved 
a few of the teachers in his district, and they 
appeared to love him. Few they were, however, 
ay, very few, not nearly as many as those he had 
forced into early graves or driven into lunatic 
as)dums by thoughtless, pitiless cruelties. It is 
quite possible that there are some walks of Ufe 
in which Drizzle might have been a conspicuous 
success. The post of driver of a Metropolitan 
omnibus, for instance, calls for no unusual dis- 
play of culture or learning, or insight into the 
workings of the human mind, and into the ways 
of women and children ; it offers but few oppor- 
tunities, too, for a parade of good manners, As 
an Inspector of Schools, Drizzle was a scandalous 
failure. 
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Blight can boast of neither culture nor 
breeding, but is a veritable mine of information 
on common objects. He is of portly, unsym- 
metrical build, his legs being much too long for 
his body, and manifesting a decided inclination 
to come to terms about the knees. He has dark 
red hair, and thick, coarse, light red moustache 
and beard. His forehead is low, very, and 
generally corrugated, the corrugations being the 
result of nervous pain rather than of concen- 
trated thought. His eyes are pale green, small, 
searching, and relentless. His nose has nothing 
distinctive about it, unless it be its downright 
commonness. His mouth and chin are invisible, 
but there need be no doubt that the latter is 
square and broad, and the former decidedly 
coarse. As a whole, the visage is of vulgar 
mould, bespeaking considerable strength of 
character, but little intellectuality and not a 
trace of refinement. Vice is never unaccom- 
panied, by some amount of virtue, and Blight 
was not without one or two good points, if we 
are to believe the favourites he had in his 
district ; they were fewer in number than 
Drizzle's for he rigidly exacted from every 
teacher who would command his favour and 
good will, the fulfilment of two conditions. They 
were these : 
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1. A high percentage of passes, ranging 
between 95 and 100. 

2. The adoption of the " High-Per-Centage " 
set of Eeading Books. 

Blight himself had edited these Eeading 
Books, and he derived a substantial addition to 
his official salary from their sale, although they 
were not in use in any elementary school outside 
the limits of his district of inspection. His 
name was not on the title page, for if his 
iniquity came to the knowledge of the young 
man in Whitehall, nicknamed " My Lords," 
Blight might be censured or even suspended. 
Dismissal would, of course, be out of the 
question, for, like " My Lords," he held a 
Government appointment. Drizzle, sly dog, 
pretended that he knew nothing of the im- 
maculate Blight in his capacity of bookseller. 

Enid having no interests to serve at variance 
with those of the children, exercised her right 
to choose for the use of the children those 
reading books which were best adapted for 
their requirements, looking at the matter 
entirely from an educational standpoint. She 
had to get three complete sets ; Blight's was 
not one of them. 

He had not been long at his work before he 
beckoned to Enid to come up to him. An 
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ominous frown had spread itself over his 
countenance, and the corrugations of his brow 
had become very marked. 

"Your children, Miss Vaughan, will never 
learn to read properly unless you put a proper 
set of reading books in their hands. They 
pronounce ' pigeon,' 'pidgin^ instead of 'pid- 
ge-on^ and ' England ' they pronounce as if the 
word began with an '/' and not with an ^E' 
I call this simply barbarous. These books do 
not appear to be well graduated, and many of 
the words they contain are not properly divided 
into syllables. By the wa)^, have )?'0u ever seen 
the ' fligh-Per-Centage Eeading Books ' ? " 

"Yes, I have seen them.' 

" Well, I would recommend — but no, I should 
be travelling beyond the limit of my rights, if I 
recommended any particular set of reading 
books to a teacher ; all I am entitled to say, is, 
that these books are in general use in this 
district, and both Mr. Drizzle and myself 
emphatically approve of them. Don't ^oxx. 
think that they are admirably adapted to meet 
the requirements of the Code?" 

" They are not, in my opinion, well adapted 
to meet the requirements of children." 

"What! Am I to understand that you 
disapprove of them?" 
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" I do not think highly of them, for ^ 

" Pardon me, madam, I really must ask you 
to spare me the pain of listening to a recital of 
your reasons for this heresy, this suicidal 
heresy of yours, for that is what it really 
amounts to." 

He then shrugged his shoulders, turned his 
back rudely upon her, and proceeded on his 
course, diligently poking away for " results." 

Enid soon gathered from the frightened and 
puzzled looks of the upper girls, that Drizzle 
was working dreadful havoc among them. 
Two or three of them were crying. She did 
her utmost not to look at them, but that she 
found to be impossible. After a time, she 
bowed to the inevitable, and stood gazing 
fixedly at her girls with an expression on her 
countenance of blank despair. Some of Drizzle's 
harsh and cynical remarks reached her ears, but 
she never stirred. She seemed, in fact, as if in 
the agonies of a perplexing dream. At length. 
Drizzle closed the book he held in his hand, 
banged the table with it, stood up, and said, 
in a loud voice, looking in the direction of 
Enid : 

" I want you for a moment, please. Which 
of your Assistants has been teaching these girls 
' Grammar ' ? " 
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" The responsibility for that subject rests 
entirely upon me," nervously replied Enid. 

" Upon you ? Upon you^ Miss Vaughan ? Do 
you really mean to tell me that these girls have 
been taught ' Grammar ' throughout the year 
by you ? " 

" Most assuredly I do," responded Enid, and 
looking the cruel man full in the face, bravely 
added : " And I am exceedingly proud of the 
progress they have made in the subject." 

" Proud^ are you ? H'm ! Are you aware, 
madam, that not one of them can distinguish 
between an Arresiive and a Cumulative Conjunc- 
tion, and that when I asked them for an example 
of a Gerundial Infinitive, the only answer I got 
was a stupid, vacant stare ? Do you call that 
progress ? And are you still proud of it ? " 

At this moment, a slip of paper was brought 
to him from the other end of the room. It was 
from Blight. Adjusting his spectacles osten- 
tatiously near the tip of his long thin nose, he 
held the document at arm's length and read it 
slowly. 

"Just as I had anticipated," exclaimed he, 
tearing up the paper impatiently. " ' Grammar ' 
seems to be badly taught throughout the school. 
Mr. Blight has just passed me word to say that 
the girls of Standard m., not one of whom I'll 
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be bound is under nine years of age, cannot be 
always relied upon to distinguish with unfailing 
accuracy between Adverbs and Prepositions. 
He informs me that more than one child parsed 
the word 'till' in the phrase Hill the end of 
time/ as an ' Adverb.' Fancy that ! A 
Standard III. girl mistaking an Adverb for 
a Preposition. Are you still proud of the 
progress which your girls have made in 
Grammar ? " 

"May not 'till' be an Adverb as well as a 
Preposition ? " 

" May black be white ? " 

"If the sentence be regarded as elliptical, 
some such word as ' comes ' or ' arrives ' being 
wanted to make it complete, the word ' till ' 
may be accurately said to be an Adverb, may it 
not?" 

" I must again beg of you not to bandy words 
with me. It will clearly be m)'- duty to recom- 
mend a reduction in the Grant under Art. 32 b. 
for faulty instruction." 

This was more than the frail little creature 
could bear. Nearly every girl in the class was 
now holding her pinafore to her eyes, and Enid 
herself walked up to her desk, threw herself 
into her chair, buried her face in her hands and 
sobbed bitterly. Nothing could be heard in the 
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room by this time but sobbing, for the younger 
children became still as death at the heart- 
breaking sight before them, and many of them 
were weeping, more from fright perhaps than 
from pity. 

While Olwen was hastening up to her friend 
to soothe and console her with words of sweet 
sympathy, the three male visitors put their 
heads together for a minute or two, then 
walked up to the Inspector who was still on 
his legs, but, once more, facing the senior 
girls. The Eev. Mr. Lloyd was the first t(^ 
speak. 

" We feel it to be our duty, Mr. Drizzle, to 
enter our emphatic protest against what we 
cannot but describe as your inhuman method of 
conducting the examination of this school, and 
your disgraceful trieatment of the head teacher, 
whom, 1 would tell you, we hold in the highest 
esteem." 

Drizzle had the penetration to gather from 
the firm and incisive way in which these strong 
words were delivered, that he was in the 
presence of his master, and he instantly there- 
fore divested himself of the outward attributes 
of the tyrant, and assumed those of the coward. 
He lowered his voice at least an octave, and 
said with a faint touch of sarcasm : 

12 
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"And pray, sir, may I ask you. to tell me 
who you are ? " 

" My name is Lloyd, and I am " 

"Ah! the successor of my poor, dear, old 
friend Moggs. I am very pleased to make your 
acquaintance. And you gentlemen, yes, yes, 
yes, now I remember, I had the pleasure of an 
introduction to you on Monday, at the Bovs' 
School. If I am not mistaken you are members 
of the School Board." 

" We are," replied the Eev. Eobert David 
Thomas. 

" Well, gentlemen," said Drizzle, addressing 
himself more especially to the members of the 
Board, his voice having sunk by this time into 
an almost inaudible whisper, " I would assure 
you, in the first place, that you are putting a 
totally erroneous construction upon my con- 
duct. My manner is very abrupt, too abrupt I 
may say, but, believe me, gentlemen, my bark is 
worse than my bite. Miss Vaughan may be a 
very estimable young woman, and may be a 
very successful teacher of some subjects, but 
English Grammar is not one of them. That 
you may take from me." 

" But," interposed the Vicar, " she was ap- 
pointed to this school, I am told, on the strength 
of the unqualified testimonials she was able 
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to produce as to her efficiency. One of these 
testimonials was from a very distinguished man, 
who spoke most highly, I might almost say en- 
thusiastically, of her noble character, her ex- 
ceptional disciplinary powers and her rare 
skill as an instructor and trainer of children." 

" K you will be good enough to tell me 
who this very distinguished man is, I shall be 
able perhaps to form a proper estimate of the 
value of his commendations." 

" I was speaking of Mr. Matthew Arnold." 
"Ah! Precisely what I had anticipated. I 
am to assume then that this young woman has 
had a school in Arnold's district. (He had no 
need to cast a doubt upon the matter, for 
Gubbins had already informed him that Enid 
was one of Matthew Arnold's protegees^ a piece 
of information that lay at the root of Drizzle's 
studied misconduct.) Well, it is an extra- 
ordinary fact, gentlemen, that I have never yet 
known one teacher that has migrated from 
Arnold's district into mine, and bearing his 
commendation, that I could honestly say was 
efficient. Arnold is a poet, a dreamer, and, if 
you like, a very clever man, but in my humble 
opinion a very indifferent Inspector. Why, he 
does not believe in the system he is paid to 
carry out; he speaks disrespectfully of The 

12» 
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Code, sneers at its fundamental principle — 
'payment by results,' and, instead of insisting 
upon having the three R's drilled into the heads 
of the children in his district, and the definitions 
of grammatical and geographical terms and the 
leading dates of English History committed 
accurately to memory by them, rhapsodises 
about good behaviour, a wholesome tone and 
the gradual development of the intellect. 
Moonshine, gentlemen — a poet's dream — in- 
tangible, therefore unreal. And Miss Vaughan 
then is one of Arnold's dreamers ! That 
accounts for everything." 

" Nay, it cannot account for the excessively 
rude manner in which yon repeatedly addressed 
her this morning," observed the Eev. Eobert 
David Thomas. 

" Nor can it account for your being an hour 
and a quarter after your time this morning, 
sir," said the Eev. Thomas David Eoberts. 

" I am not sure that Mr. Drizzle is not 
right after all," said the Vicar. " It seems to 
me that it does account for everything. It 
accounts for Mr. Drizzle's excessive rudeness, 
for his gross injustice, for his dissatisfaction 
with Miss Vaughan's method of teaching English 
gram.mar, and, I will add, it fully justifies us in 
preserving the high opinion we have formed 
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of Miss Vaughan's character as a teacher and 
a woman, and in supporting her against Mr. 
Drizzle's heartless tyranny. You have played 
the part of an inhuman despot, this morning, 
Mr, Drizzle, and it now devolves upon us to 
exhibit a little despotism of a different nature, 
but genuine despotism, nevertheless. Let there 
be no mistake about that. We are going 
to insist upon the immediate dismissal of these 
little girls to their homes, for their dinners. 
It is now twelve o'clock ; many of them 
have been absent from their homes since half- 
past seven this morning ; it is high time they 
should have somethhig to eat. They will all 
return in good time in the afternoon." 

" Keally, Mr. Lloyd, you are making far too 
much of this passing unpleasantness between 
me and Miss Vaughan. It is more apparent 
than real, I can assure you. I have little 
doubt, after what you have said of Miss 
Vaughan, that the children will do better in 
the other subjects than they have done in 
English grammar. My threat to reduce the 
grant was delivered more in jest than in 
earnest, and will not be carried out. You 
may tell Miss Vaughan that, from me. Then 
these little children like examinations — Don't 
you ? " inquired he gruffly of the senior girls, 
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who had dropped their pinafores, but had 
by no means recovered their composure. 
They made no reply. He grinned apishly at 
them and exclaimed " Why don't you speak ? 
Of course you like examinations, and would 
like to-day's examination over earl . Te^ides 
I am perfectly certain, gentlemen, that Miss 
Vaughan would not wish the agony of the 
examination prolonged into a second daj^. If 
we cannot finish our work by half- past one, we 
must defer our next visit to the school, till the 
week after next." 

The Vicar and his friends stared inquiringly 
at each other, then exchanged a few hurried, 
whispered words. The " prolonged agony " 
which would inevitably ensue from the imme- 
diate interruption of the proceedings settled 
the matter in their minds. They reluctantly 
acquiesced in Drizzle's suggestion, and after 
curtly acquainting him of the fact, thej with- 
drew and seated themselves a few paces away 
from him, and watched him and his colleague 
going through the remainder of their work. 

All went on merrily enough after this painful 
episode. Drizzle pretended to be pleased with 
everything — the Domestic Economy, the Singing, 
the Kecitation, and even the Herring Boning ; 
this latter branch of the school curriculum was 
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of exceptional importance in his sight, and he 
prided himself upon being no mean authority 
upon it. 

Most fortunately for the Inspectors, the ex- 
amination was over at 1*20 p.m. ; it would have 
been a real hardship to them to have to leave 
the town without their luncheon. They could 
now sit at the table at " The Bear " precisely at 
1*30, the hour fixed by them for the repast 
before they had seen the school, and, conse- 
quently, when they had but an approximate 
notion of the amount of work they had to get 
through. So experienced are these men in a 
matter of this kind that they can always 
predict, almost to a minute, the amount of 
time the examination and inspection of any 
school, large or small, good or bad, will 
demand at their hands, before even seeing it 
or its teacher. They had arranged to lunch 
to-day at 1*30, because they knew, by instinct 
as it were, that they would finish their work at 
1*20. Had they, by an oversight, ordered the 
meal to be served ten minutes earlier, they 
would be ten minutes late. But would 
they? 

Drizzle walks up to the Vicar and the Board 
members, just as he was leaving the premises, 
and exclaims with an air of triumphant satis- 
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faction ^vllicll he had discreetly assumed for the 
moment : 

" Things have turned out exactly as I had 
predicted they would turn out. The percentage 
of passes bids fair to be high, possibly as high 
as 80. The reading and writing are satisfac- 
tory, the arithmetic very fair, the poetry good — 
decidedly ; I might justly say that it is very 
good." 

" Then you approve of poetry, though you 
speak contemptuously of poets," observed the 
Vicar, with a look of unconcealed disdain. 

" I ought to have said lines^ sir. We care not 
a brass farthing for what Arnold, and possibly 
also yourself, would call poetry. We confine 
our attention to so many lines and so many 
words; if these lines be glibly repeated (we 
insist upon glibness\ and the etymological deriv- 
ations of these words be correctly given (there 
is nothing like grounding young children in 
etymology — feeding them on roots), we are 
satisfied. The so-called poetical sentiment is — 
well, is a sentiment, that is all ; and sentiment 
is, as you know, the classical name for moon- 
shine. I am sorry Miss Vaughan has been 
obliged to leave. Will you have the goodness 
to tell her from me that she may expect a 
satisfactory^ report and an unreduced grant ? 
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Next year I shall hope to find this school on a 
level with the boys' department. An excellent 
teacher is Gubbins, and, moreover, he is so 
polite, so gentle, so modest, and at the same 
time so energetic and thorough. He is one of 
my own boys, I should tell you ; he served his 
apprenticeship in one of the schools of my 
district, and it is not to be wondered at, there- 
fore, that he is well versed in the true methods 
of teaching the young." 

" But do you mean to say that the Tone of 
the boys' school is as high as that of the girls' 
school ? " demanded the Vicar. 

" There you are again I Tone ! What is it ? 
Where is it ? One cannot see it or smell it or 
feel it or taste it ; why should the country pay 
for it therefore ? Tone, like poetry, is moon- 
shine, undiluted moonshine, my dear sir ! Good 
day to you all ! Are you ready, Blight ? We 
must hurry ; our luncheon will be on the table 
in another five minutes. Our train leaves at 
2' 15. Kail way Companies, as you may be 
aware, gentlemen, will not delay their trains a 
minute, even for Her Majesty's Inspector ! I 
must again call the attention of My Lords to 
this pubUc scandal, for that is what it really is. 
Good day to you, one and all ! " 

" Miserable man 1 YoUj one of the meanest, have 
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wantonly dejaced one of iJie nollest specimens of 
the workmanship of God. Nor shall it he your 
excuse that you have spoken daggers but used 
none'' 

Though Enid's pang was of brief duration, 
she looked so pale and agitated that Olwen 
prevailed upon her to go home at once. The 
two women walked slowly together, Enid 
leaning on her friend's arm. The aged mother 
had stood on the doorstep many a time that 
morning, for she had serious misgivings as to 
the effect of the day's ordeal upon her only 
child. She was on the doorstep when that child 
appeared at the garden gate, with just a phantom 
of a sweet smile on her thin, marble face. The 
smile had been summoned there for the purpose 
of dispelling the mother's alarm — as if a mother's 
eye could not pierce so thin a veil, and could 
not decipher the sad story which lay concealed 
behind it, of the stricken bleeding heart ! The 
poor old lady rushed to meet her daughter, but 
could not utter to her a word of sympathy or 
consolation. Fright had made the mother 
speechless. She"" nervously clasped Enid's 
extended hands, kissed her hot, throbbing brow, 
and tenderly led her into the house and into 
her favourite arm-chair bj^ the fire-side. The 
brave girl had made her great effort ; no more 
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strength remained in lier, not enough strength 
even to smile. 

She fell into a long and heavy swoon, and 
when she had partially recovered from it she 
was borne with infinite tenderness in the arms of 
Olwen into her bedroom. 

Nest had already been despatched for the 
doctor, and he was not long coming. He pro- 
nounced her to be suffering from a very severe 
nervous shock and he supplemented the pre- 
scription which he made out for her with the 
strict injunction that she should be allowed the 
advantage of perfect rest and quietness. 

" What we have to guard against specially is," 
said he, " the accession of brain fever. I will 
call again early in the evening." 

The Vicar and the two Nonconformist minis- 
ters came to the house direct from the school. 
They had to make their way to the cottage gate 
through a large, but hushed crowd of women 
and children. 

"You will tell us how teacher is, won't 
you, sir ? " inquired a little girl with a pale face 
and eyes red and swollen from crying. It was 
Polly Price. 

"We will, my dear," answered the Vicar, 
patting the child on the head. He knew her 
well. She was the one member of his Band of 
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Hope who was never late and was never absent 
from its weekly meetings. Her father, too, was 
a member of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, and her mother intended joining it after 
her recovery — if she ever should recover. 

Enid's bright and. sunny home had been 
transformed into a house of desolation and 
sadness. It was not necessary to impose silence 
on the visitors. They stepped in softly, one after 
the other, and took the seats offered to them with- 
out uttering a word. They felt as if they had 
passed into a death chamber. Their stay was 
but short; each on leaving shook hands with 
the heart-broken mother, who had by this time 
recovered her speech, and who exclaimed 
through her tears in accents of intense 
agony : 

" He has killed my child ! He has killed my 
child ! " 

"Nay, nay, you must not say that, Mrs. 
Vaughan," said the Vicar very softly. " When 
she sufficiently recovers to bear being told that 
her children have passed a good examination, 
we may reasonably expect her to regain her 
health rapidly, and she may hereafter become 
stronger than ever, who knows ? Don't forget 
the words of her favourite hymn : 

" ^ Mi lyna 'n daicel wrth Ei draed.^ " 
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Turning towards Olwen who, at this moment, 
emerged from the bedroom, he added : 

" I shall look in a little later on. Miss Pugh. 
How is she — better ? " 

Olwen shook her head and said : 

"She is still in a stupor and breathes 
heavily." 

The answer to little Polly Price's question 
was given to the crowd of children and parents 
still standing at the gate, and upon their being 
told that Dr. Pritchard had prescribed perfect 
rest and silence for the sick woman, they at 
once dispersed without noise or comment. 



CHAPTER XI. 

" To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under 't. He that's coming 
Must be provided for/' 

— Shakespeare. 

Hubert, though he knew that the examination 
of the Girls' school was being conducted on 
this day, and that Olwen would be a witness of 
the ordeal, kept aloof from the town the whole 
day. He had seen Olwen the previous evening 
and had had a long and painful discussion with 
her about the " grave danger (as she put it) of 
associating with so wicked and intemperate a 
man as Captain Capper," whose friendship, how- 
ever, he had resolutely declined to disown or 
forswear. He had perfect confidence in his own 
strength of will and fixity of purpose to with- 
stand every temptation, direct and indirect, to 
stray from the even path of moderation in 
drink and respectability in conduct that might 
result from his intercourse with the Captain. 
His conscience upbraided him for his lack 
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of frankness in not disclosing tp her the fact 
that he had promised to dine with the Captain 
the following evening. Had she put to him a 
question on the subject he would have proved 
himself man enough to avow his intention. She 
however had not the faintest suspicion of the 
forthcoming dinner, and accordingly made no 
inquiries about it. Hubert deliberately avoided 
giving her a second opportunity of wringing 
out of him an admission that would of necessity 
give her much pain. 

Nobody knew of this dinner except the 
Captain and himself. The cook at The Grange 
had received instructions to prepare dinner 
for two ; who the visitor was to be she did 
not know and, in ordinary circumstances, 
would not take the least trouble to try and 
find out. He must be a person of exceptional 
distinction, thought she, for her master had 
been at the pains to give her specific orders as 
to the constituents of the repast, and had bidden 
the butler put on the table the choicest wine in 
the cellar. 

The whole household was thrown into a state 
of fluttering excitement by the great prepara- 
tions which were being made in the kitchen for 
the entertainment of the unknown visitor. Who 
might he be ? was the question which engrossed 
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the attention of the servants at their midday 
meal, the conversation being carried on in 
English, for the cook was an importation from 
one of the border counties and was therefore, 
like her master, totally ignorant of the Welsh 
language. 

" Is he the Vicar, I wonder ? " inquired the 
cook. 

" No, he canna be Mr. Lloyd, for he do never 
come here and he be not friends with master," 
replied Sarah the housemaid. 

" But they may have made it up, Sarah, and 
master may wish to go out of his way to please 
him, and to make him enjoy his first dinner at 
The Grange," said the cook. 

"But Mr. Lloyd dunna take wine, he be a 
teetotaler ; he be not like Mr. Moggs," answered 
Sarah. 

"He pretends to be," scornfully exclaimed 
the cook, suggestively emphasising the word 
"pretends." "These people who pretend they 
never take a nip of wine or spirits like it 
well enough when they get it in their puddings 
and sauces and don't know of it beforehand. 
All teetotalers drink a lot on the sly, that's why 
they look so lean and weak. If they took half 
as much as they do in the decent regular 
way, they would look like other people and 
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would be much stronger and happier than they 
are/' 

" You dunna mean to say that Mr. Iloyd " 

" Yes, I do, Sarah. I do mean to say that the 
Vicar drinks on the sly, for he wouldn't look as 
handsome as he is if he didn't." 

" Then you do say he be a hypocrite ? " 
" All of us are bound to be hypocrites some- 
times, Sarah, for we do do lots of things on the 
sly so as not to give a bad example to our 
inferiors. Mr. Lloyd isn't perfect. He isn't an 
angel. He hasn't got wings, Sarah." 

Sarah's admiration of the Eev. Mr. Lloyd, 
though it carried her so far as to ornament him 
with the aureole of a saint, did not involve the 
attribution to him of anything so tangible as 
the pinions of a seraph, and yet she resolutely 
set her face against admitting in so many words 
that he was not an angel, having a vague notion 
that that would be tantamount to admitting that 
he was a hypocrite, which, she knew, he was 
not. 

The general conclusion ultimately arrived at 
by the Captain's retainers was that the visitor, 
whoever he might be, must be a resident of the 
neighbourhood, for orders had not been given 
to have one of the spare bed-rooms prepared for 
his reception. 

13 
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Hubert arrived punctually at seven. He did 
not observe the mixed look of surprise and 
merriment which was spread over the face of 
the servant who opened the door for him. He 
did not seem to notice anything, in fact, for he 
was weighted with an extraordinary sensation of 
uneasiness and discomfort. He did not disclose 
to them at home his destination, but merely 
dropped the remark, in a casual fashion, as he 
set forth from the house, that he might not 
return until a late hour. 

For the first time in his life, he felt that his 
moral character was being undermined, in some 
most mysterious way, by Drink. The matter 
was an insoluble puzzle to him. He was always 
moderate and intended remaining a moderate 
drinker, like his father, until death. Drink had 
no such hold upon him that he could not give it 
up without a struggle, and at a moment's notice. 
Why should he feel ashamed, therefore, of being 
seen in the company of Captain Capper ? And 
why should he keep this visit to the Captain's 
house, as his guest, a secret from anybody? 
He was not ashamed of anything he did, and 
would, on the morrow, publish from the house- 
tops, if need be, that he had partaken of the 
Captain's hospitality. He was exceedingly sorry 
he had not already done so; it was a stupid, 
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regrettable blunder on his part that savoured 
strongly of cowardice, but a blunder, though, 
that should never be repeated. 

Such were the thoughts which passed through 
his mind whilst he was makinof for The Gran^re 
this evening, in fulfilment of his long-standing 
promise. 

The Captain received him with effusive cor- 
diality — a cordiality which Hubert could not 
help regarding as in perfect harmony with the 
sumptuous preparations that had been made for 
his reception. He had often been in the grand 
old dining-room when The Grange was occupied 
by the previous tenant. Sir Hugh Williams, but 
it had never appeared so handsome to him as it 
did this night. 

It was a spacious, square, oak-panelled apart- 
ment with fretted ceiling. The fire-place was 
large and open, and above the carved oak 
mantelpiece hung a dingy portrait, in oils, of an 
English general of Queen Anne's time. It was 
the only picture in the room* In front of the 
window, which opened to the lawn, stood a 
massive flower-stand, also of oak, exquisitely 
carved ; and standing against the wall, facing 
the window, was a very handsome side-board, 
which reached up to the ceiling. On each side 
of the clock, whose face of burnished brass 

13- 
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beamed serenely at the blazing fire opposite, 
was a tastefully-arranged collection of primitive 
warlike weapons, such as one usually sees in 
the entrance halls of pretentious parveniis^ 
whose pet pastime it is to romance about heir- 
looms which did not descend to them, and 
distinguished ancestors not their own. Had 
Captain Capper not been a bachelor, his shields 
and swords, his bows and spears and flintlocks, 
would likewise be in the entrance-hall of the 
Grange, and his dining-room, gorgeous though 
it looks in the blaze of light which fills it this 
evening, would look far more attractive and 
decidedly more homely than it does, for a 
woman's touch imparts an indefinable charm 
to every room, and every room is sanctified by 
her presence. The Captain was a parvenu, and 
he spared no expense to conceal his humble 
origin, and to obtain from credulous ^simpletons 
the worshipful reverence which they award to 
gentle birth and a long pedigree. He was 
proud of his acquaintanceship with the young 
Squire, and, in ordinary circumstances, would 
go out of his way to entertain him in a manner 
worthy of the Squire's position, and of his own 
reputation. But the preparations for this even- 
ino-'s entertainment were noticeable for their 
special extravagance. The table stood in the 
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middle of the room, and was ablaze with its 
costly and showy appurtenances — massive silver 
candelabra, silver dishes, beautifully-cut glass, 
but no flowers. The Captain, we repeat, was a 
bachelor. 

If the guest should not enjoy his dinner, 
that clearly, would not be the fault of the host. 
But Hubert did not enjoy it. Delicious 
wine and appetising dishes even when seasoned 
with choice jests cannot always ensure happi- 
ness to a troubled and discontented mind. 
Hubert partook but scantily of both dishes and 
wine, and not one of the retailed jests evoked 
from him a peal of laughter which had in it the 
genuine ring of sincerity. The evening he felt 
to be overpoweringly long ; he was very rest- 
less and unhappy, but made the most gallant 
efforts to conceal his ennui from his hospitable 
host, but they were so unsuccessful that he 
made up his mind to stay much longer than he 
had originally intended to stay, and much 
longer than he really wished to stay. 

The clock had just struck twelve, and the 
two men were smoking their last cigar and 
sipping their last " Scotch." Hubert sat facing 
the window. The Captain sat on the other side 
of the fireplace, but not exactly opposite his 
guest. There was no intervening object 
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between Hubert and the window, except the 
flower-stand, which, however, reached only to 
the level of the lowest row of panes. 

" Hush ! " whispered the Captain, and at the 
same time got up slowlj?- from his chair. "I 
believe I heard a footstep on the gravel out- 
side." He advanced softly towards the window, 
stood and listened for a few seconds, then 
quietly unfastened the shutters, drew up the 
blinds, brought his face close to the glass and 
peered into the darkness. There was no moon, 
but it was a clear starry night, and he could 
distinctly see the lawn, the shrubs, and the 
gravel path. 

" It was only your fancy. Capper," languidly 
remarked Hubert. " That attempt on your life 
the year before last has made you excessively 
nervous, old [fellow. You seem to forget that 
such an outrage is never attempted a second 
time on the same individual. You are safer 
from a burglar's shot, or an assassin's thrust 
than any man in the whole county. But, as to 
that, we are all safe enough. There are no 
assassins or burglars in this part of the world ; 
my father tells me that there has not been a 
murder committed in this neighbourhood since 
that cattle drover was waylaid on his return 
home from the fair and shot by a tramp, at the 
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Four Crosses — and that was more than thirty 
years ago. Come and sit down. It was some 
tramp or other I'll be bound that fired at you 
through the window, and youll never be 
troubled by him again." 

" The villain has made me more vigilant than 
nervous. I am perfectly sure I heard a foot- 
step on the path outside a few minutes back." 

" And / am perfectly sure I did not hear a 
footstep, very quick of hearing though I am." 

" Well, the fact is, I cannot rest now till I 
take a stroll round the house and grounds, and 
satisfy myself that everything is safe. I am 
rot to be caught napping a second time. 
Eemain where you are, I shall be back in a few 
minutes." 

The lamp in the passage enabled the 
Captain to see his way into the kitchen, and 
indeed as far as the kitchen door. One half of 
the room, however, was in total darkness, and 
for aught he knew to the contrary, the assassin 
he was searching for might be lurking there. 

He unlocked and unbolted the door, handling 
both lock and bolt with a light touch, and 
sallied forth into the open air. 

"Surely that must be a footstep on the 
gravel now^'' said Hubert to himself, and he left 
his chair, and approached the window, listening 
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as he went along. When he had got-as far as the 
flower-stand he stood and gazed wistfully before 
him. The lawn and the path running parallel with 
the window, a few paces off, were clearly visible. 

Bang ! Crash ! He fell without a groan, his 
breast being pierced by a bullet aimed at Lis 
heart. 

The Captain returned breathless into the 
kitchen, bolted and locked the door, rushed into 
the dining-room, stood over the prostrate body 
of the young squire, scanned the pale face and 
motionless eyes, then leaped upstairs screaming 
frantically for help. 

The servants came in a body on the scenes 
almost directly. They found the Captain in 2, 
kneeling posture, holding up the apparently 
lifeless body of his guest, for immediately he 
had roused the household, he returned to the 
dining-room. 

" Unfasten his collar, one of you, and un- 
button his vest," said he sharply, " and don't 
stand blubbering there like a lot of fasting- 
babies. See if you cannot staunch this wound. 
Come, be quick ! " 

Hubert gave a slight groan. 
• "There's life in him yet, thank Heaven?'* 
exclaimed the Captain. "By-the-way, has any- 
one gone for the doctor ? " 
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" Yes, sir." 

" Has he been gone long ? " 

" He left about five minutes ago, sir." 
, It had been well for the Captain had he pro- 
ceeded a little further with his inquiries, and 
ascertained that he who had gone for Dr. 
Pritchard was no other than Sam Trevor, for he 
might then have suspected, to say the least, that 
Trevor was in the house, and possibly in the 
kitchen, when he passed and repassed through 
it, and that Sam had actually seen him re-locking 
and re-bolting the kitchen door. In the excite- 
ment of the moment, no further question was 
asked, and, indeed, very few words were after- 
wards exchanged between the master and his 
servants until the arrival of the doctor. 

Sam Trevor was fleet of foot, and being 
perfectly familiar with every turn of the road 
and eyevy inch of the ground, he soon reached 
the town, and, luckily, met the doctor, who 
was on his way home from Ivy Cottage, in the 
main street. 

"Master Hubert has been murdered, Dr. 
Pritchard ! " 

" Who ? What ? Murdered, did you say ? " 

" Yes, sir. Master Hubert has been shot, at 
The Grange. He is dying fast, if he is not by 
this time quite dead, sir ! " 
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The doctor, remembering the details of the 
previous outrage, stood for a moment or so, as 
if petrified ; but quickly recovering himself, he 
put his hand on the shoulder of the messenger, 
and said to him in a low voice, '' Hasten to the 
police station and inform Sergeant Bethma ; I 
dare say I shall be at The Grange before you, 
even though I must first go to my surgery." 

By taking the shortest cuts, the doctor was 
able to save much time. He reached the house 
some minutes before Sam Trevor and the police 
officers made their appearance. He shook his 
head gravely. "There is just a chance of his 
recovering," said he, " but only a chance." 

The wounded man could not be removed to 
a bedroom with safety just then, accordingly a 
bed was improvised for him in the dining-room. 
When everything had been done for him that 
could be done and ought to be done, the doctor 
intimated that he would take upon himself to 
break the sad news to the parents and to Olwen, 
who was at that moment watching by the bed- 
side of her friend. It had occurred to him that 
he might be able to accomplish that painful task 
with more discretion than anybody else. 

It was daybreak when the doctor was seen 
entering Ivy Cottage. Olwen opened the door 
for him. 
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" How is she now ? " he breathed. 

" She has been rather restless ever since you 
left," replied Olwen. " But what is the matter, 
doctor ? You look so agitated." 

" I want a word with you alone, Miss Pugh, 
and outside. Put on your hat and throw a wrap 
over j^our shoulders, for the morning air is very 
keen. Yes, it is better that the door should be 
shut. Well walk as far as the garden gate, if 
you have no objection. I have had very bad 
news this morning. Miss Pugh." 

" What ? Do tell' me," impatiently exclaimed 
Olwen, clutching his arm and looking up be- 
seechingly into his face. 

"I have just come from The Grange; Mr. 
Hubert Broadmead has met with a serious 
accident there." 

"Murdered ? " she gasped. " Do tell me, tell 
me all, doctor, please ; let me know the 
worst ! " 

" No ! No ! No ! Not so bad as that. My dear 
Miss Pugh, he is living, thank God ! and may 
recover ; but he is very ill, very ill." 

She could speak no more. Leaning her head 
on his shoulder, she sobbed piteously. 

Why should she have supposed that her lover 
had been murdered before she had had the least 
clue to the nature of the outrage of which he was 
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a victim ? How could such a dreadful thought 
present itself spontaneously to her mind ? Such 
were the questions which the doctor now put to 
himself. He could answer neither of them. 

She presently grew a little calmer, and the 
doctor, passing her arm gently into his own, 
said : 

"We had better go back indoors. You. will 
need rest, and I must beg of you to return home 
after breakfast. I will send my man up to Birch 
Grove at once to acquaint your parents and 
brother with the accident to Mr. Broadmead, 
and after breakfast I will drive you there my- 
self. Pray be calm, for this dear little woman's 
sake ; she must know nothing about it." 

They were now at the door and his voice had 
sunk into a whisper. " But tell me. Miss Pugh, 
what made you suppose that Mr. Broadmead 
had been murdered ? How came you to enter- 
tain such a fearful thought ? " 

" It was only a presentiment of mine. What 
shall I do ? " She again burst into tears. " I 
cannot remain in this house until breakfast, 
doctor. Do take me to see him." 

" He cannot be seen by any one for a day 
or two." 

" Why ? What is it then that has happened 
to him ? " 
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" First of all, let me impress upon j^ou the 
fact that he has not been fatally injured. 
Captain Capper's story is, that he and Mr. Broad- 
mead were seated together in the dining-room 
smoking. The clock had just struck twelve. 
Mr. Broadmead got up from his chair to go 
home, and just as he was making for the door, 
followed by the Captain, a shot was fired at him 
through the window, and he fell wounded, the 
ball having entered the right side. I have no 
doubt that, with proper nursing, he will soon 
recover ; I extricated the ball this morning 
without much difficulty. Now, come, let us go 
inside, and let me implore you to try and look 
cheerful. We must wake the little niece and 
you must have a little sleep, or, at any rate, a 
little rest." 

Olwen stood still as a statue, and appeared 
absorbed in a perplexing reverie. 

" Doctor," whispered she, " that shot was 
fired by Captain Capper." 

" Nonsense ! " exclaimed the doctor. " The 
shot was fired from the outside ; the Captain 
was inside and did not leave the room once 
during the evening." 

" But how do you know that ? " 

" How do I know it ? Why, because I heard 
the Captain himself say so." 
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" And do you really believe him ? " 
" I see no reason why I shouldn't." 
" I do not believe him. Oh ! doctor, doctor, 
he has murdered him." 

" I really must beg of you to put this horrible 
idea, once for all, out of your mind. Do think 
of the serious consequences that might result 
from the circulation of your ill-founded sus- 
picion. There has been no murder, I repeat — 
an attempted murder if you like. But the 
would be murderer was not Captain Capper ; of 
that you may feel quite certain." 

They now passed into the house, the doctor 
going straight into the sick chamber. As soon 
as Nest made her appearance, he insisted upon 
Olwen sitting down in the easy-chair^and trying 
to snatch a few hours' sleep. " The invalid," 
he said, "will not require any attention from 
you for some time, for I find that she has passed 
into a sweet slumber. K it lasts long enough, 
it will be a guarantee against the brain-fever 
which I have been dreading so much. I shall 
leave you now, but will return about ten or so. 
Don't forget my instructions." 

Hubert lay in a precarious* state for days, 
being evidently in the border land of the unseen. 
Haemorrhage did not set in after the extraction 
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of the bullet ; he had a powerful constitution, 
and his wound healed rapidly, for he had not 
yet sunk to the level of a drunkard. Captain 
Capper was unremitting in his attentions to him, 
and Olwen proved to him an excellent nurse. 
She divided her attentions, somewhat un- 
equally perhaps, between her friend and her 
lover. 

But who was the would-be assassin ? Was it 
not universally believed that he was identical 
with the villain who once attempted to take the 
life of the Captain almost precisely in the same 
way ? And did not everybody conclude that 
the untrapped miscreant was some secret enemy 
of the Captain ? Not universally ; not every- 
body. There was at least one person, there were 
probably more than one person, who steadfastly 
clung to the shocking belief, not supposition, 
reader, but belief, that the hand which fired both 
shots was one and the same, and was not the 
hand of Captain Capper's enemy, unless it was 
to be understood that the Captain was his own 
enemy. 

The endeavours of the police to unravel the 
mystery were, as heretofore, completely bafiled, 
and were it not for an incautious observation 
which fell from Captain Capper in a moment 
of forgetfulness, in the presence of Dr. Pritchard, 
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the mystery might have remained unravelled 
until the opening of the Book of Life. 

" I have just seen Miss Pugh, and she tells 
me that you are under the impression that the 
Captain was not in the room when you were 
fired at. Is that so ? " demanded the doctor of 
his patient one afternoon. 

" It is not a vague mental impression I have 
of the occurrence. I am as certain, as I am of 
my existence, that the Captain had left the 
room a few minutes before the shot was fired. 
He said he had heard footsteps on the gravel 
path outside the window. I remember nearly 
everything distinctly now. He had not been gone 
more than two or three minutes, when I also 
thought I heard footsteps, and I got up to 
look out through the window. What happened 
immediately afterwards I cannot quite recall 
to my mind. There seem to be five complete 
days missing out of my life. My first act of 
consciousness after my appearance in front of 
the window was the placing of my hand on 
my side and feeling a kind of dead pain there. 
You will remember, perhaps, that Olwen and 
yourself were in the room at the time, and 
were bending over me." 

The doctor was stupefied. Can it be true 
after all ? No, surely not ; it must not, cannot 
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be true, thought he. There is a mistake some- 
where. He' rang the bell. 

The Captain, who had that very moment 
come into the house, heard it, and walked 
straight into the room. The patient was not 
strong enough yet to be removed from The 
Grange to his own home. He was sitting, 
propped up with soft pillows, in a cushioned 
arm-chair before the window, and had his 
eyes fixed on the lovely landscape before him 
when the Captain entered. 

" How very singular ! " observed the doctor. 
" I had just rung the bell for you." 

" I heard it, and obviously anticipated your 
wants. I was at the door as soon as the^ 
servant. But did you really ring for me,, 
or are you jesting ? " 

" I had rung for you really. I want to ask 
you a question. Did I not understand you to- 
say that you were in the dining room whea 
that almost fatal shot was fired at our friend 
here?" 

" Yes " 

0, Captain ! Captain ! Hadst thou but known 
that thy fate, so far as this world is concerned, 
was decided by this one wee monosyllable, 
thou wouldst have hesitated much and hesitated 
long ere thou wouldst have chosen it in pre- 

14 
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ference to another and a smaller monosyllable. 
And didst thou say " yes " ? Having told on 
lie, why scruple at telling another? Hadst 
thou said "no," thy story might easily have 
been made to tally with Hubert's, and Olwen's 
suspicions might have lulled themselves to 
sleep the sleep of death. 

" You were noU Capper," ejaculated Hubert. 
•-" I remember your going out, with perfect dis- 
tinctness. Don't you recollect telling me that 
you had heard a footstep on the gravel, and 
that you were not to be caught napping a 
second time ? " 

"Look here, Hubert, I will not argue this 
matter out with you now. You want 
rest and quiet, ^ my good fellow ; when you 
become a little stronger, this strange dream 
of yours shall be completely forgotten." 

" Dream ! " exclaimed Hubert excitedly. 
Clapping his right hand to his flushed fore- 
head, he added " Good God ! I can see 
it all now." 

The Doctor now perceived that he had 
committed a grave indiscretion in broaching 
this matter at the present early stage of his 
patient's illness, and sternly interposed. But 
it was too late. The mischief had been done. 
The excitement was too much for the invalid, 
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. and led to a serious relapse. The immediate 
cause of the relapse gradually oozed out, and 
when the patient was once more on a fair way 

. to recovery, the doctor was accosted on leaving 
The Grange one evening by Sam Trevor. 

" Please sir," said he, touching his hat, " 1 
wish to 'tell you that Master Hubert was 
right, and Captain Capper was wrong. I was 
in the kitchen when the thing happened, and 
the cook was by the side of me. It was quite 
dark where we were, and the Captain came 
into the kitchen, and he didn't see us, and 
didn't hear us, for we were as still as mice. 
We didn't want to be found out. And he 
opened ^the kitchen door and went out. Then 
we heard a great noise. And the Captain 
came back, and he didn't see us again. We 
were standing up, and were very frightened, 
as we didn't know what had happened. He 
locked and bolted the door, and went upstairs 
crying for help, and the cook and Sarah, and 
all of us went into the dining room together, 
and there was the young Squire shot, and 
bleeding, and the Captain was holding up his 
head. And I ran at once for you." 

The doctor was silent for some minutes, 
with his head bent and his eyes fixed on the 
ground. 

14* 
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" Sam, 3^ou must go this very minute and tell 
all this to Seroreant Bethma. You oucrht to 
have told him before ; but better late than 
never. Don't speak to anybody on the way; 
go direct to the police station, and go at 
once." 

The doctor returned " on his heel " to The 
Grange. 

" Would you please ask your master to come 
and speak to me for a moment ? " said he to the 
servant who opened the door to him. 

"Only a word or two. Capper," said the 
doctor, as the Captain advanced towards him. 

" But won't you come in ? " 

" Well, perhaps I had better." 

The Captain conducted him into the dining- 
room. He would not sit down, but stood, hat 
in one hand and walking stick in the other, in 
the middle of the room. The Captain also 
stood, and by a singular coincidence, his soles 
rested on^ that part of the carpet which was 
stained by his rival's blood. 

"I have just seen Sam Trevor," said the 
doctor. "He tells me that he is paying his 
addresses to your cook ; he further tells me that 
he and his sweetheart were in the kitchen on the 
night of the attempted murder of Mr. Broad- 
mead, and that they saw you open the kitchen- 
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door and go out, and saw you return into tlie 
house after the shot was fired. And he even 
goes so far as to say that he saw you re-lock 
and re-bolt the kitchen door before going into 
the dining-room to see what had happened. I 
must in all candour say that this, the latter part 
of the story, seems to me to be very improb- 
able ; if, however, it prove to be true " 

"But if part of the story is improbable, 
why not the whole ? " hastily demanded the 
Captain, whose face was livid with fright. 

" But, then comes the question — why should 
the man invent so terrible a story ? What 
could be his motive? He speaks kindly of 
you, and you, I believe, think well of him." 

" It is a lie, doctor, from beginning to end — a 
diabolical lie." 

" I am disposed to believe that it is. Still I 
thought it my duty to bid him go without delay 
and repeat his extraordinary story to the 
police." 

" And has he gone ? " gasped the Captain. 

" Certainly. He ought to be at the police 
station by this time." 

" Good God ! I am lost ! " 

When the police arrived at The Grange, the 
master of the house was not to be found. 
"But he must be found," sharply observed 
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Sergeant Bethma. Thereupon the servant went 
upstairs and knocked at the door of his bed- 
room. It was locked on the inside. When it 
was burst open the dead body of the Captain was 
discovered stretched full length on the floor, 
and in his right hand was a six-chambered 
revolver, two of whose chambers were empty. 
He had blown his soul into the presence of 
Almighty God with the weapon which he had 
raised against the life of his rival and guest. 



CHAITER Xn. 

" gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 
Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 
Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart 
Dare the impastured dragon in his den ? 
Defenceless as thou wert, Oh ! where was then 
Wisdom, the mirror'd shield, or Scorn, the spear ? 
Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 
Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 
The monsters of life's waste had fled from thee like deer. " 

— Shelley, 

The shocking tragedy at The Grange was not 
made known to Hubert until the doctor had 
pronounced him to be out of the reach of 
danger. He had not failed to notice the con- 
tinued absence of the Captain, nor had he 
omitted to demand of those around him the 
cause of it. When he was informed that the 
Captain had mysteriously disappeared a gleam 
of ineffable joy spread itself over his face. He 
had made no further inquiries. He had been at 
his own home several days ere the details of the 
miscreant's death were fully disclosed to him. 
"You were quite right, Olwen, when you 
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averred that the villain who attempted to take 
my life was no other than Captain Capper. 
Everybody suspects it now, for the fellow's 
suicide implies his guilt. But I know it, Olwen. 
I can distinctly recall every incident of that 
memorable evening — the dinner we ate, the 
wine and coffee and whisky we drank, the 
cigars we smoked, and the jests we retailed. I 
can actually see before my mind's eye this 
minute the fellow walking up to the window, 
opening the shutters, drawing up the blinds, 
pressing his pustulated nose to the glass, and 
pretending to listen and catch the sound of 
footsteps — the footsteps of the devil that w^as 
careering through his brain. And I can see a 
still more fiendish sight. I was standing near 
the flower-stand when the pustulated visage, 
lighted up with a hellish glare from the eyes, 
appeared for an instant on the other side of the 
window. That instant was the last of my con- 
sciousness. Black night followed, and a long, 
long night it seemed, and were it not for you, 
Olwen, it would probably have been of ever- 
lasting duration. I shall never be able to 
repay you, darling, never ! The thought of 
being under such a heavy obligation to any 
other person than you would be painfully 
humiliating to me." 
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" But am I not under an equally heavy 
obligation to you, in that you were the indirect 
cause of an incalculable pleasure to me ? You 
were an ideal patient, and, to nurse you was 
unalloyed bliss to me. I see by that incredulous 
twinkle that peeps from the corners of your 
eyes that you do not quite follow me. I will 
not argue the point with you, but will give in, 
and, to please you still more, will admit that 
the obligation is all on one side. Then there 
remains the question of repayment — also all on 
one side as a matter of course. Eh ? Now, 
Hubert, you know full well, or at any rate you 
ought to know, that it is in your power by one 
little deed, if deed it can be called, to shift the 
obligation from your shoulders to mine, where 
it would remain for ever. Only one act on 
your part, and it is so insignificant that I am 
ashamed to dwell upon it. Need I be more 
explicit ? " 

" No. I can clearly trace the drift of your 
thoughts. Will you let me have a little time to 
consider the matter ? " 

" Most certainly. I had rather you de- 
ferred replying to my question until you had 
thoroughly considered the matter. What do 
you say to your getting your answer ready by 
to-morrow afternoon? You are coming with 
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me to morrow, you know, to see Enid. She 
will be delighted to see us, and you can make 
known your decision in her presence, and 
thereby please her quite as much as you will 
please me." 

" But you seem to have made up your mind 
already that the decision I shall arrive at will 
please you. Are you not a little hasty ? " 

" Well, perhaps I am, Hubert. But it would 
not be hasty on my part to assume that your 
decision will give infinite pleasure to her, 
would it?" 

" Of course it would. You and she look at 
these things from precisely the same stand- 
point." 

" What do you say to putting it in this way ? 
— It is in your power to give infinite pleasure 
to two little women, one of whom loves you 
more dearly than she does her own life. You 
will not say ' No ' to that, will you ? I am sure 
you won't. There ! (planting a kiss on his 
forehead) I am grateful for the will, the deed 
will follow, perhaps. You would say * No,' an' 
you could, would you? But you won't, will 
you, darling? I am off now. I shall be here 
to-morrow at two ; the earlier you take your 
drive the better, for you ought to be indoors 
before the night breeze sets in. I promised 
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Enid I would be with her to-day at three; in 
another twenty minutes the town-clock will be 
striking the hour. She must not be kept in 
suspense even for a minute, for she is so weak. 
I fear that she will never be able to go to school 
again. Oh ! those dreadful men, Drizzle and 
Blight! There are many more ways than one 
of committing murder. If poor Enid does not 
survive this illness I suppose a British jury 
would bring in a verdict of manslaughter, if not of 
wilful murder, against Drizzle and his accessory, 
Blight. Let us fervently hope that the case will 
never come before a British jury. Don't forget 
to tell her, to-morrow, of the provision you have 
made for her, her mother and her niece, in the 
event of the Board stopping her salary. I have 
given her a vague hint that you will see that 
not one of them shall want for anything, at any 
time, whatever may happen ; there would be no 
harm in your divulging to her fully the arrange- 
ments you have in contemplation for the future 
comfort and welfare of herself and of those she 
so dearly loves." 

Enid was not making rapid progress, was not 
making any progress, towards recover3^ She 
had escaped the fever, and, by careful and 
vigilant nursing, was made strong enough to 
leave her bed for the hearth ; but the space 
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between the hearth and the school, neither 
nursing nor watching enabled her to traverse. 
The doctor soon perceived that consumption 
had set in and was steadily whittling her life 
away. She herself also had a foreboding that 
she was never again to be seen in the midst of 
her girls. 

One day, her mother seemed more elated than 
usual, by the promises of God, as revealed to 
her in the Old Book which lay open before her 
on the table, and Enid thought this an oppor- 
tune moment to take her mother into her con- 
fidence, and prepare the old lady for the worst. 

"I have a presentiment, mother dear," said 
she, " that I shall never again be strong enough 
to go to school. Something tells me that I shall 
not Kve long. At one time I dreaded the very 
thought of bidding farewell to you, to Nest, to 
Olwen, and to my girls, but, within the last day 
or two, I have become reconciled even to that. 
The parting will be but of short duration, and 
when I shall be gone He who has guarded 
you, comforted you, and so bountifully provided 
for you in the past, will not forsake you. That 
verse which you read a minute or two ago 
seems to shed a great light upon the road of 
death. ' And everlasting joy shall be upon 
their head, and sorrow and mourning shall flee 
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away.' Why should one be afraid to die after 
that?" 

The dear old mother threw her arms round 
her child's neck, and kissed her and sobbed 
bitterly, exclaiming plaintively : " It is all 
through those brutal men." 

" I doubt, mother, whether they are nearly so 
brutal as they appear to be. It has several 
times occurred to me, lately, that they may not 
have intended to wound my feelings, and blast 
my reputation; and even if they did intend 
doing so, I -have forgiven them. But they 
didn't, mother ; why should they ? Had they 
known I was so nervous and weak and sensitive 
they would probably have spoken to me more 
gently than they did, and would have treated 
my children more tenderly. At any rate, it is 
not only much easier but much pleasanter to 
attribute honest intentions to both Mr. Drizzle 
and Mr. Blight than to picture them men of 
fiendish dispositions. I don't suppose I shall 
ever see either of them again, but I wish them 
to know, mother, that I have forgiven them." 

There was now a gentle tap at the door, the 
latch was raised, and Olwen walked in, followed 
by Hubert Broadmead. The gloom at once 
vanishes and the house is at once filled with 
golden sunshine. Hubert looked greatly 
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altered ; his step was feeble, his face thin, 
and, when the delusive crimson flush that 
brightened his cheeks had passed awaj'-, very- 
pale. 

" Don't you think it very good of him, Enid, 
to pay his first visit to you ? He has not been 
outside his grounds since the accident, until 
to-day, and this is his first call." 

"I hardly know, Mr. Broadmead, how to 
thank you for the honour you have done me," 
said Enid. " It is such a pleasure to me to see 
you, and to gather from your appearance that 
you are recovering very rapidly. By the way, 
I have never had full particulars of the accident. 
Do tell me how it all happened ? " 

" My dear girl," interposed Olwen, casting a 
significant glance at Hubert, "why should we 
dwell on such a painful and disagreeable topic, 
if we can avoid doing so ? He is safe from any 
immediate danger now, thank God ! and has 
come to-day to speak to you about something 
far more cheerful than that horrible accident." 
Another significant glance fell upon Hubert 
and summoned back to his countenance the 
crimson blushes. " We are trying to forget all 
about the accident now, are we not, Hubert? 
How. far have you got with the stocking, 
Mrs. Vaughan?" she inquired, turning to the 
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mother, and leaving Hubert and Enid con- 
versin^r quietly together. " Ah I I see you knit 
far more rapidly than I do, Mrs. Vaughan." 

" But I have more time for knitting than you 
have, my dear," replied the pld lady. 

" I am not so sure of that. What I am sure 
of, though, is that you have had more practice 
at this sort of thing than I, and very likely have 
a greater gift for it. Anyhow, this is most 
exquisite work. There is no wonder that Enid 
is so expert at knitting and has taught the art 
so successfully to her pupils. Where is Nest ? 
Ah ! here she comes. I have been looking at 
your work, dear. Wlio has taught you to knit ? 
Is it your aunt or your grandmother ? " 

"Both, Miss Pugh." 

" She knits her own stockings, and has been 
doing so ever since she was a mere child," 
interposed Mrs. Vaughan. 

Olwen now felt a light hand on her shoulder. 
It was Enid's. 

"Hubert has just told me," said she, " that 
he came here to-day for the express purpose 
of pleasing both you and me. You are a happy 
girl, Olwen. May God bless you and him ! *' 

The two young women embraced each other 
in silence. 

After an early cup of tea the lovers departed, 
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** trailing a cloud of glory " behind them. The 
carriage stood at the gate, and away they drove 
to the young Squire*s home, calling nowhere on 
the way, not even at the Vicarage. 

Many were the calls they subsequently made 
together at Ivy Cottage. Hubert grew stronger 
daily, but Enid was daily growing weaker and 
weaker. The school children always lingered 
near the garden gate on their way to school, 
for the morning and afternoon bulletins, nor 
were the senior girls satisfied unless they were 
told the condition of the patient on their way 
home from school. 

A great gloom spread itself over the town 
and neighbourhood when it was fully realised 
that this good woman would never again 
brighten the Board School with her radiant 
presence. ^^ 

All the Nonconformist ministers of the town, 
as well as the Vicar, regularly called to ^nquire 
after the dying Christian, and to refres^ their 
thirsty souls at the fountain of undefiled religion 
that bubbled forth from her heart. 

"High" and "Broad" and "Low," I would 
remind thee, the Eev. David Thomas Eoberts, 
have reference but to the out-works of a man's 
faith ; they touch not its inward citadel any 
more than do the Sabbatical elongation of thy 
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-visage or the vulgar pulpit familiarities of thy 
Nonconformist brethren, Eobert David Thomas 
and Thomas David Eoberts. If thou lovest thy 
neighbour as thyself, thou canst well afford to 
let thy face assume its normal shape, and 
may'st well cease thy prattle about " High " 
and " Broad " and " Low." And ye Congrega- 
tionalists and Baptists should know that to cast 
a jealous eye at every other sect than your own 
is to play the devil's game. 

Enid did not live in vain, neither in vain did 
she die. Her triumphant faith in Christ dissi- 
pated all the shadows that usually hang over 
the borderland of life and death. She stepped 
lightly over the line, her countenance being 
lighted up with an ineffable radiance, as if it 
had caught the glow of everlasting life. Her 
last ■" 'ords were : 

" Mi lyna'n dawel wrth Ei draed'' 

Thr funeral was most impressive. Every 
shop In the town was closed, every blind was 
down. Nonconformists and Churchmen forgot 
their rancorous jealousies on that day. Would 
it were always so ! "Would that the distinctions 
of sect disappeared for ever from The Land of 
My Fathers ! 

The Vicar and all the Nonconformist 
ministers of the town met at Ivy Cottage. The 

15 
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Eev. David Thomas Eoberts read a chapter 
from the Scriptures, the Eev. Eobert David 
Thomas engaged in prayer, and the Eev. Thomas 
David Eoberts gave out the hymn which was 
sung by the vast multitude, on the way from 
the house to the parish church, to a plaintive 
melody which pervaded the whole valley. The 
procession was headed by the Vicar and the 
Nonconformist ministers ; then came the trades- 
men of the town, walking four abreast ; follow- 
ing the hearse was Hubert's carriage containing, 
the grief-stricken naother, Olwen, Nest, and the 
young Squire ; and on foot came the little 
school children in black frocks and white 
pinafores, and their mothers, all bearing marks 
of weeping on their sorrowful faces. 

The service in the Church was conducted b}^ 
the Vicar. The edifice was crowded in every 
part, as was the churchyard outside. Enid's 
favourite hymn was sung with infinite tender- 
ness, for the music was that which comes direct 
from the heart. 

Eound the open grave is a dense silent crowd 
of mourners, every one of whom seems wishful 
to take one last look at the wreath-laden coffin ; 
but one of them, a tall, stalwart, brown-fisted 
man, makes himself specially noticeable by the 
earnest eagerness with which he presses forward 
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to - the edge of the gaping grave. He is 
weeping, rough and hardened by life's ceaseless 
toil though he outwardly seems. He leads in 
his hand a young child bearing a bunch of 
white flowers. They are both in mourning, for 
the child's mother was buried only a few days 
before. They are Polly Price and her father, 
Jim. Polty drops her posy into her teacher's 
grave, then both of them work their way blindly 
out of the crowd to their desolate home. 

" Strew on her roses, roses, 
And never a spray of yew ! 
In quiet she reposes, 
Ah ! would that I did too.'' 
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coloured. (E. Stankoud, Oharing Gross.) 



THE KNOWLEDGE' LIBRARY 

Edited by Bichard A. Pboctor. 

How to Play Whist, with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. By < Five of Clube' 

(Richard A. Proctor). Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Home Whist : an Easy Guide to Correct Play, aocordingto the latest Develop- 
ments. By * Five of Clubs ' (Riohard A. Proctor;. 16mo. U, 
The Poetry of Astronomy : a Series of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodiee. 

By Richard A. Proctor. Crown Svo. 6*. 
The Stars in their Seasons. By Richard A. Proctor. Imperial Svo. 5s. 
Strength and Happiness. With 9 Illustrations. By Richard A. Proctor. Cr. Svo. 5«. 
The Seasons Pictured in Forty-eight Sun- Views of the Earth, and Twenty-fdwr 

Zodiacitl Maps and other Drawings. By Richard A. Proctor. Demy 4to. 6«. 
The Star Primer ; showing the Starry Sky, week by week, In 24 Hourly Maps; 

By Bichard A. Proctor. Grown 4Co. 2*. 6d, 
Nature Studies. By Grant Allen, Andrew Wilson, B. (Jlodd, and B. A. Prooto#. 

Crown Svo. 6*. 
Leisure Readings. By E. Olodd, Andrew Wilson, A. 0. Banyard, and B. A. 

Proctor. Grown Svo. 04. 
Bough Ways Made Smooth. By Bichard A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6$, 
Our Place Among Infinities. By Bichard A. Proctor. Crown 9vo. 5s: 
Thm Expanse of Heaven : a Series of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 

By Bichard A. Proctor. Grown 8vo. 5s, 
Pleasant Ways in Science. By Bichard A. Prootor. Crown 8vo. 8t. 
Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. By Bichard A. Proctor. Oc^fm. Svo. 6t. > 
Xba Great Pyramid : Obserratory, Tomb, and Temple. By Blfifaard A. Prootov 

Crown Svo. 6*. 

■ [ 
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Oeneral Liits of Works. 



OHEMISTRY,ENQINEERINQ. & GENERAL SCIENCE. 

Abbott's BlemeDtary Theory ot the Tides. Crown 8to. 2t. 
Allen's (Grant) Force and Energy : a Theory of Dynamics. 8to. 7s. Bd, 
Axnott's Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown Svo. 13«. 6d. 
Barrett's English Glees and Part-Sougs: their Historical Devdopment. 

down 8yo. 7#. M, 
Bourne's Catechism of the Steam Engine. Crown 8to. 7t, 6d. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8yo. 9«. 

— Beoeut Improvements in the Steam Engina Fcp. 8to. 6«. 
Clerk's The Gas Engine. With lUastrations. Grown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 
O&odd's The Story of Creation. Illustrated. Crown 8t9. tt, 
Orookee's Select Methods in Chemical Analysis. 8to. 24«. 
Onll^y's Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8to. lit. 

Valrboixn's TJsefol Information for Engineers. 8 Tols. crown 8to. 31<. 6d. 

~ Hills and Miilwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 35«. 
Forbes* Lectores on Electricity. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

€hJloway'8 Principles of Chemistry Practically Taught. Crown 8to. 6i. 6d, 
Gaaot's Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8yo. Its. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown Sto. 7*. Sd, 
Gibson's Text-Book of Elementary Biology. Crown Svo. 6«. 
Haught(»'s Six Lectures on Physical Gefography. 8to. 16i. 
Hetmholtz on the Sensations of Tone. Boyal 8yo. 2Ss. 

Helmholtz's Lectures on Sdentiflc Subjects. 2 vols, crown 8ya 7«. 6d. e»eh. 

HerscheVs Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8to. 12i. 

Hudson and Gosse's The Botifera or * Wheel Animalcules.' With 30 Colonred 

Plates. 6 parts. 4to. 10«. dd. each. Complete, 2 vols. 4to. £3. lOa. 
Hnllah's Lectures on the History of Modem Music 8yo. 8«. 6A 

— Transition Period of Musical History. Svo. 10«. 6^ 
Jtckson's Aid to Engineering Solution. Royal 8vo. 2ls» 
-Ja^s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fop. Svo. 3«. 6<i. 
Jeans' Handbook for the Stars. Boyal Svo. 5s. 
Kolbe's Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown 8vo. 7».Bd, 
Xloyd's Treatise on Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

ICacalister's Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate AniTnalH. Svo. lOi. 6dL 
Macfarren's Lectures on Harmony. Svo. 12i. 

~ Addresses and Lectures. Crown Svo. 6«. 6d. 
Martin's Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. Boyal Svo. 18«. 
Meyer's Modem Theories of Chemistry. 8yo. 18j.' 
Miller's Blements of Chemistry^ Theoretical and PractioaL 8 vols. Svo. Fart I. 

Chemical Physics, 16«. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 94«. Part III. Organio 

Ohemiatey, price dl«. 6<2. 
Mitohell'9 Manual of Practical Assaying. Svo. 81«» Sd* 

-^ Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. Svo. ISju 
Noble's Hours with a Three-inch Telescope. Crown Svo. 4«. Bd, 
Northoott's. Lathes and Turning. Svo. 1S<. 
OliwrlB Astronomy for Amateurs. Crown Svo. 7«. M, 
OfVtn's Comparative Anatomy and Phyvlology of the Vertebrate Animala. 

8 vols. Svo. 7U, M, 
Piesse's Art of Perfumery. -Square crown Svo. ^s. 
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Bkhudflonl The Health of Natioiu ; Works and JMo ot I&dwln Ohadwick, O.B. 
9 Tolfl. 8to. 2Bs. 
— The Oommonhealth ; a Series of Bssays. Crown 8to. 6«. 

BdMlkm'B Speotnun Analysis. 8vo. 8U. Bd, 
fioott's Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. Crown 8vo. 6*, 
d«meM*8 Treatise on the Marine Steam Bngine. 8vo. 8l«. 
Smith's Graphics, or the Art oC Galoalation by Drawing Lines. Four Farts. 8vo. 
Btonay's Tbe Theory of the Stresses on Girders, dko. Hoyal 8to. iHi», 
Tilden'g Fractieal Chemistry. Fcp. 8to. U. <kf . 
TjpidaU's Faraday as a Disooverer. Crown 8to. is. M. 

— Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 870. 7i. M. 
^ Vragmeats of Sdenoe. 3 vols, post 8to. 14U. 

— Heat a Mode of Motion. Crown 8to. 1S«. 

— Leoturei on tight deliyered In America. Crown 8vo. 5j. 

— Leasons on Blectrioity. Crown Bvo. 2«. 6dL 

— Kotes on Blectrtoal Phenomena. Crown 8to. U, sewed. It, M, doth. 
Mi Notes of Lecvores on Light. Crown 8yo. U. sewed, 1«. 6d. dotii. 

~ Besearohes on Biamagnetism and Magne-Crystallio Action. Cr. 8to. 
ISj. 

— Somoid, with FrontUpieoe and 308 Woodoata. Crown Sro. lOi. 64. 
Vnwln'B The Testing of Materials of ConstmoUon. lUnstiated. 8to. 81s. 
WAtta* lUotioiuffy of Chemistry. New Bdition (4 vols.). YoL 1, 8to. 42«. 
W4btf s Celflstial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown Byo, 9s. 



NATURAL HISTORY. BOTANY & QARDENINO. 



Bennett and Murray's Handbook of Cryptogamio Botany. Sro. 
Dizon'g Rural Bird Life. Crown 8to. lUostrations, 5i. 
Hartwlg's Aerial World, 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

— Polar World, 8to. 10«. 6<l. 

— ' ' Sea and iti Living Wonders. 8yo. 10«. 9d, 

— Subterranean World, 870. 10s. 6d, 

— Tropical World, 8to. lOi. 6(1. 
Llndley's Treasury of Botany. 2 vbls. fcp. 8to. 13s, 
Xjoad<tt's BncyolopeBdia of Gardening. 8 to. 21i. 

— ' — Plants. 870. 43«. 
BUrers'i O^rchard House. Crown 870. fii. 

— Miniature Fruit Garden. Fcp^ 870. is. 
Stanley's Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 870. ts. 
Wood's Bible Animals. With 113 Vignettes. 870. lOf.M. 

— Homea Without Hands, 870. IQs, 6<k 

— Insebts Abroad, 870. XOs. 6d. 
-^ , Horse and Maiu 870. lii. 

— Insects at Home. With 700 Illustratiotni. 870.IO1. 6<(. 

— Oat of .Poora. Crown 870. 0«. 

— Patland BeTisited. Grown S7o. 7«. <dL 

.r*> SIvangt XhnUingi. Crown 870. 0<. Popular Edition, ito. 6d. 
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General Idste of Wozto 



THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS WORKa 

Ajrnold'g (Rer. Dr. Thomas) Sermoofl. 6 toIs. crown 8to. 6$. flaobu 

B«*ultba6's Oommentary on the 89 Artides. down 8va 6«. 

browne's (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8yo. 16«. 

BnlUnger*B Critical Lexicon and Concordance to the English and Greek New. 

Testament. Royal 8to. U*. 
Oolenso on the Pentatench and Book of Joshua. Crown 8to. (to. 
Oender'B Handbook of the Bible. Post 8to. 7«. M. 
Oouybeare Jt Howson's Life and Letters cf St. Paul : — 

Library Edition, with Haps, Plates, and Woodonts. 3 vols, sqtnie oroWB 

8TO.S14. 

Student's Edition, reTised and oondeaaed, with M lUnstntioBS and lUpe. 
1 voL crown Sto. U. 
Davidson's Introduction to the Study of the Kew Testament. 3 yoIs. Sto. Kte. 
Bdersheim'B Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 3 vols. 8Ta Us. 

— Prophecy and History In relation to the Messiah. 8to. 18«. 
BUiootf B (Bishop) Commentary on 8t. Paul's Epistles. 8yo. Corinthians L 18*. 

Uftlatians, 8«. 6d. Ephesians, 8«. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 
10«. Sd. Philipplans, OoloBslans and Philemon, lOf. 8d. 
Thessalonians, Is. %dL 
— ~ Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8T0.1ti. 

Ewald's Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8to. 18«. 64. 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter ft Smith. 8 vols. Svo. Toll. 

1 ft 3, 34a Yolfl. 3 ft 4, 31«. VoL 6, 18s. VoL 8, VU. VoL 7, lib 
Vol. 8, 18<. 
Hobart's Medical Languaee of St. Luke. 8Tal8«. 
Hopkins's Christ the Consoler. Fcp. 8to. U, 6d. 
Hutchinson's The Record of a Human SouL Fcp. 8yo. Zs. %d, 
Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols, square 8to. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 voL 81<. 

— — — > Monastic Orders 1 toL 31«. 

— — — Saints and Martyrs. 3 vols. 81«. 6d. 

— — — Sayiour. Completed by Lady Eastlake. SyoIfl.43«« 
Jnkes's New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8yo. 8«. 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8yo. 8«. €4. 

— Types of Genesis. Crown 8yo. 7«. 6d. 

~ The Mystery of the Kingdom. Crown 8yo. Zs. Zd. 

— The Names of God in Holy Scripture. Crown 8yo. U. M. 
Lanormant's New Translation of the Book of Genesis, Translated into BngUih, 

Syo. lu«. ed. 
I^yra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fop. 8yo. fs. 
Maodonald's (G.) Unspoken Sermons. Two Series. Crown 8yo. 8«. 84. each. 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 8yo. Zs, 9d. 

Manning's Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8yo. 8«. Bd. 
Martineau's Endeayonzs after the Christian Life. Crown 8yo. 7«. Bd. 

— Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Crown Svo. ii: 8tf. 83mo.lt. 8ft- 

— Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things. 8 vote. Ts. 84. onh* 
Max Mtnier's Origin and Growth of Religion. Grown 8to. 7«. 84. 

— — Soienoe of Religion. Crown 8yo. 7i. 84. 
Monaell's Bplrltnal Songs for Sundays and Holidays. Fo|>. Svot, Za. 18mio. Ifc 
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Newman's Apologia pro YitA Soft, drown 8to. 9i, 

— Tne Arians of the Fourth Century. Crown 8to. 6*, 

— The Idea of a Uniyersity Defined and ninstrated. drown 8to. Tiw 

— HlBtorioal jSketohes. 8 yols. orown 8vo. Bt, each. 

— Discnuglong and Ai^gamentB on VariouB Subjecta. Crown 8vo. 8«. 

— An B^aay on the Development of Christian Doctrine. Crown 8to. >•• 

— pertain DilBcnlties Felt by Anglioaas in Catholic Teaohlng Oan- 

«idered. VoL 1 , erown 8vo. 7«« 6d, VoL 2, crown 8vo. fi«. «A 

— The Via Media of the Anglican Chnroh, Illustrated in Leotorts, 4fOm 

3 Tola, orown 8to. 6«. each. 

— BsBayB, Critical and HistorioaL 2 vols, erown 8to. IS*, 

— Baaaja on BlbUcal and on Bcolesiastloal Mlraolee. Crown 8to. 9i, 

— An Essay in Aid Qf a Gtranuuar of Aaaent. 7*, 6d. 

— Select Treatiaee of St. Athanaaina in Controvert with the Ajriaua. 

Tranalated. 2 vols, cruwn 8vo. 164. 
Newnham'a Thy Heart with My Heart : Four Lettera on the Holy Communion. 

18mo. id. aewed ; 6d. cloth limp ; SdMiloxh, 
Roberts' Q-xeek the Language of Christ and Hia Apostles. 8to. 18«. 
Suu of Man (The) in Hia Belatlon to the Bace. Crown 8vo. 2«. 6(2. 
Supernatural Beligion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 86*. 
T wells' Colloquies on Preaching. Crown 8vo. 5«. 

Yuungbuaband'a The Story of Our Lord told in Simple Language for Childreau 
ZUoatrated. Orown 8vo. 2s, Hd. dotn plain ; 9s, 6<i. oludi 
extra, gilt edgea. 
— The Story of Genesis. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6rf. 

TRAVELS, ADVENTURES &c. 

Baker's Bight Years in Ceylon. Grown 8vo.6«. 

— BiHe and Honnd in Ceylon. Crown 8vo.5j. 
BraaMy*a Sunshine and Storm in the Bast. Library Bdition, 8vo. lis, dablBeft 
Udition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. Popular Bdition, 4to. dd, 

— Voyage in the * Sunbeam.' Library Edition, 8 vo.21«. Cabinet Bditim, 

orown 8vo. 7s, 6d, School Edition, fcp. 8vo. 2s, Popular Edition, 
4to. td. 

— In the Trades, the Tropica, and the 'Roaring Forties.' Cabinet Bdltton, 

orown 8vo. I7s, 6d. Popular Edition, 4to. dd, 

— Last Jouruala, 1886-7. Illustrated. 8vo.21«. 
Crawford's Reminlaoencea of Foreign Travel, drown 8vo. 6«. 

Fi rtfa'a Onr Kin Acroaa the Sea. With Preface by J. A. Fronde. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 
Jfloude'B Ooeana ; or, Bngland and her Colonies. Cr. 8vo. 2s, boards ; 2s, M, elotlb 

— The English in the West Indies. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards ; 2x. 6d^ doth. 
ELowltt's Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8'm. 6i. 

James's The Long White Mountain ; or, a Journey in Hanehtcria. 8vo. S4«, 
Lees and Clutterbuok's B.C. 1887 : a Ramble in British Columbia. Cr. 8va 10s, td, 
Lindt's Picturesque New Cuinea. 4to. 42«. 
Peuneil's Onr Sentimental Journey through Fruioe and Italy. lUastaitod. 

Crown 8vo. M. 
Riley's Athos ; or, The Mountain of the Monks. 8vo. 2U. 
TIUMe in Norwajr. By Two of Ttepn. lUuatntted. Orown »ro. 2s, bottds; 

8<. 6d. dotli. 
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Sbe : a History of Adventure. 

With Dlustrations by M. Greiffen- 

hagen and O. H. M Kerr. Crown 

8to. 3«. %d, 
▲Ban Qnatermain. With Dlmtia^ 

tions by C. H. K. Kerr. Crown 

8to. 3«. Bd, 
Maiwa's Beyenge. 3i. boards ; 2s. 6<2. 

dot h. 

.By the Barl ov bsAcoMSvisLo. 
Vivian Grey. Tancfed, 

Venetia. Sybil. 

Coninffsby. Alroy, Ixion, Ac 

Lothair. Bndymion. 

The Toung Dnke, &o, 
Contarini Fleming, igo, 
Henrietta Temple. 
Price 1«. each, bds. ; U 6d. each, cloth. 
The HuoHENDBN EDinox. With 

2 Portraits and 11 Vignettes. 

11 vol«. Crown 8vo. 42*. 

By G. J. Whitk-Mklvilue. 

The Gladiators. Kate Coventry. 

The Interpreter. . Digby Grand. 

Holmby House. ' General Boonoe. 

Good for Nothing. 

The Queen's Maries. 
Price Is. each, bds. ; U. 6<7. each, doth. 

By Klizabkth M. Sewell. 

J Amy Herbert. I CleveHaa 

Gertrude. I Ivors. 

Ursula. I Earl's Danghter. 

• The Bxperience of Lif e. 

A Glimpse of the World. 

Katharine Ashton. 

Margaret Percival. 

Laneton Parsonage. 
Price Is. each, boards ; U. 9A eacdi, 
doth, plain ; ^s. 6<i. eaoh, doth extra, 
gilt edgeg. 

J^ Vin, HOLBSWO&TH. 

Marrying and Giving in Marriage. 
Price 2s. Bd. cloth. 



WORKS OF FICTION. 

By Jambs Patx. 
The Luck of the Darrells. 
Thicker than Water. 
Price Is. each, boards ; Is. 6d. each. 



By JDOBOTHEA Gj&rard. 
Orthodox. Price 64. 



Three in ^forway. By Two of Them. 
.• With ft Map and 59 ninstraiions on 

Wood. Crown 8vo. 2s, boards; 

2s. 6 d. doth. 

fiy Mrs. Olipbakt. 

In Trust. | Madam. 

Price U, eadi, bds. ; Is. 6d, each, cloth. 



By Anthokt TaoLLOPE. 
The Warden. 
Barchester Towers. 
Price 1<. each, boards ; U, 6d. each, 
cloth. 

By Bmbt Harte. 
In the Carquinez Woods. 

Price 1*. boards ; 1*. bd. doth. 
On the Frontier. 
By Shore and Sedge. 

Price Is. each, sewed. 

By BoBEBT L. Stevenson. 
The Dynamiter. 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 

Hyde. 
Price U. each, sewed ; Is, 6d. each, 
cloth. 



By Edna Ltall. 
The Autobiography of a Slander. 
Price Is. sewed. 

By P. Anstbt. 
The Black Poodle, and other Stories. 
Price 2s. boards ; 2*. 6d. cloth. 



By the Authob op the ' Atelier du 
Lys.» 
The Atdier du Lys; or, an Art 
Student in the Beign of Terror. 
2s. M, 

Mademoiselle Mori : a Tale of 

Modem Home. 2s, Sd, 
In the Olden Time : a T^le of the 

Peasant War in Germany. 2s. ikL 
Hester's Venture. 2s. M. 



By Mrs. Dbland. 
John Ward, Preacher. 



Cr. 8vo. 6*. 



By W. Herries Pollock. 
A Nine Men's Morrice, <fec. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 



By D. Chbibtis Mdbrat and Hbiibt 

MURBAT. 

A Dangerous Catspaw. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
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POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 



Stories of WicUow. Fcp. 8to. St. 
KephistopbeleB in Broadoloth: » 

Satire. Fop. 8to. 4«. 
Yictoria Begtna et Imporatrix : a 

Jubilee Song from Ireland, 1887. 

4to. 8«. M, 

Fcp. 8to. 6«. 
Fcp. 8yo. it, 9d, ; or printed oa 



Armstrong's (Bd. J.) Poetical Works. Fop. Sva fi«. 

— (a. F.) Poetical Works :— 
Poems, Lyrical and Dramatic. Fcp. 

8yo.6<. 

Ugone : a Tragedy. Fop. 8to. Ss. 

A Garland from Greece. Fop. 8Ta9«. 

King Saul. Fcp. 8vo. 6«. 

King David. Fcp. 8to. St, 

King Solomon. Fcq. 8vo. 6«. 
Ballads of Books. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
Bowen's Harrow Songs and other Verses. 

hand-made paper, 6i. 
Bowdlor's Family Shakespeare. Medium 8to. 14«. 8 vols, tap, 8to. Sli. 
Dante's Divine Comedy, translated by James Innes Mlnchln. Grown 8vo. li«. 
Deland's The Old Garden, and other Verses. Fcp. 8vo. 5i. 
Goethe's Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. Hi, M. 

— — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12«. 6<i. 

— — edited by Selss. Crown 8yo.5«. 
IngeloVs Foemi. 2 Vols. fcp. 8yo. 12«. ; VoL 3, fop. 8yo. 6i. 

— Lyrical and other Poems. Fcp. 8vo. 2s, 8d. oloth, plain ; 8i. dotliy 

gilt edges. 
Kendall's (May) Dreams to SelL Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 
Lang'a Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. Svo. 6j. 

Macaulay's Lays of Ancient Rome. Illustrated by Soharf. 4to. 10^. 6(1. Bijou 
Edition, fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. Popular Edit., fcp. 4to. M. swd., Is. cloth. 

— lAyg of Ancient Borne, with Ivry and the Armada. Illustrated by 

Weguelin. Crown Svo. is. 6d. gilt edges. 
Nesbit's Lays and Legends. Crown Svo. is, 

— Leaves of Life. Crown Svo. 6s. 

Newman's The Dream of Gerontius. 16mo. 6<f. sewed ; Is. doth. 

— Verses on Various Occasitms. Fcp. Svo. 9s, 

Reader's Voices from Flowerland : a Birthday Book. 2s, Bd, oloth, Zs. 64, nwn. 

Riley's Old-Fashioned Roses. Fcp. Svo. ^s. 

Sonthey's Poetical Works. Medium Svo. I4s. 

Stevenson's A Child's Garden of Verses. Fcp. Svo. 5s, 

Sumner's The Besom Maker, and other Country Folk Songs, ito. 2s. 6d, 

Virgil's JBneid, translated by Conington. Crown Svo. Gs, 

— Poems, translated into English Prose. Crown Svo. 6«. 

SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 

Oampbell-Walker*s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist Fop. Svo. 3^. ed. 
Ford's Theory and Practice of Archery, revised by W. Butt. Svo. lis* 
Francis's Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Poet Svo. 1S«. 
Longmaa's Chess Openings. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Pole's Theoiy of the Modem Sdentiflc Game of Whist, Fq^. Svo, 2s, 84. 
Proctor's How to Play Whist. Crown Svo. 5s, 

— Home Whist. ISmo. Is. sewed. 
Booalds's Fly-FIsher*! Entomology. Svo. lis, 
Wiloocks's Soa-Fiahonnan. Post Svo. 6s, 
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Oamnl Xdite of Worki. 



AQRICULTlMe, HORSES, DOGS, AND CATTLE 
Titsw7gnan*8 Hones and Stablei. 8to. 8i. 
LU^'b The Soienoe of Agrkmltare. 8ya lit, 
liOQdon*! BnoydopeBdlft of Agrloaltnre. iU, 

Prothero's Pioneen and Progress of English Farming, Grown 8vo. 5s. 
aiael'i DtaeiMS of the Ox, a Kanhal 6f BoTine Pathology. 8to. lU, 

— — — Dog. 8vo. 10#. 6A 

Btonehengeli Dog in Health and Disease. Square orown 8to. 7«. 64. 
Taylor's Agiioottnral Note Book. Fcp. 8to. 2«. 64. 
Yllle on ArtlilGlal Manorea, by Crookes. 8to. iU, 
Tonatt's Work on the Dog. 8yo. 6«. 
— — — . — Horse. 8vo. 7*. 64, 

MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
A. K. H. B., The Bnays and Oontribntlons ot Grown Svo, 

Antnnm Holidays of a Gonntry Parson. Zs, 64. 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Tmtbs. 8«. 64. 

Common-Place Philosopher in Town and Country. 8«. 64i 

Oritioal Bssays of a Oountry Parson. St, 64. 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. Zt. 64. 

GraTer Thoughts of a Country Parson. Three Series. 8«. 64. eaoh. 

TAndsnapes, Churches, and Moralities. St. 64. 

LeiBure Hours in Town. Zt. 64. Lessons of Middle Age. 8«. 64. 

Our Homely Comedy ; and Tragedy. Zs. 64. 

Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. Two Series. St, 64. 

Present-day Thoughts. 3«. 64. [each. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series. 8«. 64. each. 

Seaside MosingB on Sundays and Week-Days . St. 64. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. St. Sd. 
Archer's Masks or Faces ? A Study in the Psychology of Acting. Crown 870. 

6t. 64. 
Armstrong's (Ed. J.)^Essays and Sketches. Fcp. 8to. 5t. 
Arnold's (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8ro It. 64. 
Bagehot's Literary Studies, edited by Hutton. 2 vols. 8yo. 28<. 
Beaoonsfleld (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 8yo. It. boards; It. 64. <a. 
Farrar's Language and Languages. Crown 8vo. 6t. 
Huth's The Marriage of Kear Ein. Boyal 870. 2b. 
Lang's Letters to Dead Authors. Fop. 8vo. 6s. 64. 

— Books and Bookmen. Oown 8vo. 6s. 64. 

— Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo. 6*. 64. 

Matthews' (Brander) Pen and Ink. Keprinted Papers. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Max MtUler's Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols, crown 870. 16s. 

— — Lectures on India. 870. 12^. 6d. 

— — Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryas. Crown 8vo.7«.64, 
Bendle and Norman^s Inns of Old South wark. Illustrated. Boyal 8vo. 2St, 
Bmith (Sydney) The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 870. It. boards ; It. 64. oloth. 
Wendt's Papers on Maritime Legislation. Boyal 870. £1. 11;. 64. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL WORKS. 

AAhby'B Notes on Physiology for the Use of Students. 120 lilustrations. 18mo. 5^1 
Ashby and Wright's The Diseases of Children, Medical and Snrgioal. Grown 8vo. 
Barker's Short Manual of Surgical Operations. With 61 Woodcuts. Or. 8to. 12«. 6d. 
Bentley's Tezt-book of Organic Materia Medica. 62 Illustrations. Or. Svo. 7«. 6d* 
Coats's Manual of Pathology. With 389 Illustrations. 8to. 31^. 6<;. 
Cooke's Tablets of Anatomy. Post 4to. 7^. 6d, 

Bickinaon's Benal and Urinary Affections. Complete in Three Parts, 8vo. with 
12 Plates and 122 Woodcuts. £3. 4^. 6d. cloth. 

— The Tongue as an Indication of Disease. Svo. Is. 6d, 
Brichaen's Science and Art of Surgery. 1,025 Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo. 48*. 

— Concussion of the Spine, &c. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d, 

Oairdner and Ooats's Lectures on Tabes Mesenterica. 28 Illustrations. 8 vo. 12*. 6<2. 
Garrod's (Sir Alfred) Treatise on Q^out and Kheumatic Oout. 8vo. 21*. 

— — Materia Medica and Therapeutics. Crown Svo. 12*. Gd, 
Garrod's (A. 0.) Use of the Laryngoscope. With Illustrations. 8va 3*. 6d. 
Gray's Anatomy. With 569 Illustrations. Boyal 8vo. 36*. * 
Hassall's San Bemo Climatically an^ Medically Considered. Cro^vn Svo. 5*. 

— The Inhalation Treatment of Disease. Crown Svo. 12*. 6d. 
Hewitt's The Diseases of Women. With 211 Engravings. Svo. 24*. 
Holmes's System of Surgery. 3 vols, royal Svo. £4. 4*. 

Ladd*s Elements of Physiological Psychology, With 113 Illustrations. Svo. 21*. 
little's In-Kuee Distortion (Genu Valgum). With 40 Illustrations. Svo. 7*. 6d. 
Live^ng's Handbook on Diseases of the Skin. Fcp. Svo. 5*. 

— Notes on the Treatment of Skin Diseases. ISmo. 3*. 

— Elephantiasis Grfecorum, or True Leprosy. Crown Svo. 4*. 6d. 
Longmore's The Illustrated Optical Manual. With 74 Illustrations. Svo. 14*. 

— Gunshot Injuries. With 68 Illustrations. Svo. 31*. 6d. 
Mitchell's Dissolution and Evolution and the Science of Medicine. Svo. 16*. 
Mank's Euthanasia ; or, Medical Treatment in Aid of an Easy Death. Cr. Svo. 4*. 6d, 
MtirohisoB's Continued Fevers of Great Britain. Svo. 25*. 

— Diseases of the Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropsy. Svo. 24*. 
l^aget's Lectures on Surgical Pathology. With 131 Woodcuts. Svo. 21*. 

— Clinical Lectures and Essays, ^vo. 16*. 

Qaain's (Jones) Elements of Anatomy. 1,000 Illustrations. 2 vols. Svo. 18*. each . 
Quain's (Dr. Richard) Dictionary of Medichie. With 138 Illustrations. 1 vol. Svo. 

81*. 6(2. cloth, or 40*. half-russia. To be had also in 2 vols. 34*. cloth. 
Stfter'B Dental Pathology and Surgery. With 133 Illustrations. Svo. IS*. 
SchSfer's The Essentials of Histology. With 383 Illustrations. Svo. 6*. 
Smith's (H. P.) The Handbook for Midwives. With 41 Woodcuts. Cr. Svo. 6*. 
Smith's (T.) Manual of Operative Surgery on the Dead Body. 46 lUus. Svo. 1*^;*. 
Thomson's Conspectas adapted to the British Pharmacopoeia of 1885. 18mo. 6*. 
WoBt'B Lectures on the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood. Svo. 18*. 
— The Mother's Manual of Children's Diseases. Fcp. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 
Willianu'B Pulmonary Consumption. With 4 Plates and 10 Woodouts. Svo. 16*. 
Wright's Hip Disease in Childhood. With 48 Woodouts. 8to. 10*. 6(i. 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Edlted.toy the Dvia of Bsaijfobt, K.O. and A. B. T. "Watbon . 

Huntlnff By the Dnke of Beaufort, K.6. and Mowbray Morri*. "With Con- 
tTibntioM by the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire. Bev. E. W. L. Davies, 
D'frby Collins, and Alfred B. T. Wat«m. With Colonrcd Frontispiece Mod 
f.3 Illnstrations on Wood by J. Sturgress, J. Charlton, and Agnes H. Biddrnph 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Fish'nff By H. Cholmondeley-Pennell. With Contributions by the Manjuia 
of Kxeter, Henry H. Prancls, M.A. Major John P. Traheme, G. Christopher 
Davies, R. B. Marston, &c. 
Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, and Grayling. With Frontlspieoe, and 160 Uliutra- 

tions of Tackle, Ac. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. Sd. 
Vol II. Pike and other Coarse Pish. With Frontispiece, and 58 Illustrations 
of Tackle, &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Racing; and Steeple-Chasing. Bacinp : By the Earl of Suffolk and W. G. 
Craven With a Contribution by the Hon. P. Lawley. Steeple-chasing : 
By Arthur Coventry and Alfred B. T. Wateon. With Coloured Frontispiece 
snd 56 Ulustrations by J. Sturgess. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Shootinir Bv Lord Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey. With Con- 
tributions by Lord Lovat, Lord Charles Lennox Kerr, the Hon. G. LasoeHeo, 
and A. J. Stuart- Wortley. With 21 Pull -page Illustrations, and 149 
Woodcuts in the Text, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley, Harper Pennington, 
C Whyniper, J. G. Millals, G. B. Lodge, and J. H. Oswald Brown. 
Vol.* T. Field and Covert. Peoond Edition. Crown 8vo. 10<, 6d. 
Vol*, it! Moot and Marsh. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Cvcline By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G. and G. Lacy HUlier. With IQPlatea, 
and 61 Woodcuts in the Text, by Viscount Bury and Joseph PennelJ. 
Scond Edition. Crown 8vo,10«. 6d. 

AflilPfips and FootbaU. By Montague Shearman. With an Introduction 
bv ar Richflrd Webster, Q.C. M.P. and a Contribution on ' Pap-r Chasing* 
by Walt'-r Rye. With «. Pull-page Illustrations, and 46 Woodcuts in the 
l^ext from drawings by Stanley Berkeley, and from Instantaneous Photo- 
praphs by G. Mitchell. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 10*. Sd. 

Boatine Bv W. B. Woodgate. With an Introduction by the Rev. Edmond 
Wa5e D b. And a Chapter on ' Rowing at Eton ' by R. Harvey Mason. 
With 10 Full-pnge Illnstrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings 
bv Frank Dadd, and from Instantaneous Photographs, and 4 Maps of 
the Bowing Courses at Oxford, Cambridge, Henley, and Putney, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo- 10«. 6d. 

r»»?/»lrAt Bv A. G. Steel and the Hon. R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributlona 
by Andrew Lang, R. A. H. Mitchell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. With 11 
Fnll-page Illnsirations, and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by 
Lucien Davis, and from Instantaneous Photographs. Second Bditioa. 
Crown 8to. IOj. 6d. ^ ^ 

In JPreparation. 

Driving Bv the Duke of Beaufort ; with Contributions by Lord Algernon 
Kt Maur *A. E. T. Watson, Colonel H. a Bailey, Major Dixon, the Karl of 
Onslow Lord Arthur Somerset, Sir Christopher Teesdale, V.C. and Lady 
Georeiana Curzon. With IlluFtrations by J. SturgePs and G. D. Giles, and 
from' Instantaneous Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s, Bd, [In thepreu. 

Riding By the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire and W.R. Wclr. Crown 8vo. 10».<W. 

Fencing, Boxing, and Wrestling. By P. 0. Grove, Walter H. PoUa*, 
Walter Armstrong, and M. Prfivost. 

Tennis, Lawn Tennis, Racquets, and Fives. By JuUan Marshall. 

Golf. By Horace Hutchinson and other writers. 

Yachting. By Lord Brassey, Lord Danraven, and other writers. 
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